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THE NEW FRENCH NAVAL PROGRAMME: 


Tue French government appears to be about to make some changes 
in their naval programme, the importance of which it would be folly 
and affectation to ignore. Of the fact there can be very little doubt. 
In the course of last year an eminent French naval officer, Rear- 
Admiral Fournier, urged with unusual emphasis and force the imme- 
diate undertaking of a new naval programme of a very revolutionary 
kind. His proposals were highly interesting and novel in themselves, 
and were well worthy of being carefully considered. The production 
of his-scheme would have been, under ordinary circumstances, per- 
haps not a matter of very much importance ; for it is no uncommon 
thing for officers, both military and naval, to propound pet systems of 
their own, and to imagine that they are the heaven-sent saviours of 
their country. But they rarely succeed in converting the heads of de- 
partments to their views. In the case of Rear-Admiral Fournier, 
however, it would seem to have been otherwise; for during the last 
few days of 1895 it was actually ‘decreed by the French ministry of 
marine that an important portion of his scheme should at once be 
undertaken. We refer to the institution of a “superior naval school,” 
which is to be formed precisely in accordance with the rear-admiral’s 
proposals. Three armed cruisers of the most modern type, stationed 
in the Mediterranean, are to be allotted for the purpose of the school. 
This decision of the French government at once raises the admiral’s 
publication” from the rank of a mere academic exercise to the position 


1 Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, American publishers of the Fortnightly Re- 
view. 

2 La Flotte Nécessaire. 

VoL. XVI. N. S.—No. 8. 15 
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of immediate practical importance. For if a fundamental portion of 
his programme is actually undertaken, it seems to be no extravagance 
to infer that the French government must have in serious contempla- 
tion the ultimate realization of the whole, if not in every detail, at 
least generally in its more important aspects. If the inference is a 
sound one, it is obvious that the matter is one of the highest. interest 
and importance to England as the mistress of the seas. Strength at 
sea is, to use Bacon’s beautiful expression, one of her “ principal 
dowries ;’ while to the empire the maintenance of her naval suprem- 
acy is as the breath of life itself. And that is why we think that no 
apology is needed for giving a very brief account of the novel type of 
fleet, and the novel kind of tactics, for which Rear-Admiral Fournier 
has so elaborately pleaded. If the programme is not adopted as a 
whole, we may at least be sure of this,—that at the present time it is 
receiving careful study from the naval authorities of France, and is 
likely to exert an increasing influence in the future; and, in any case, 
the arguments are so carefully worked out and the conclusions deduced 
are of so remarkable a kind that they deserve to be considered by our 
naval authorities at home. The newly-founded Navy League might 
perform a useful service by directing the attention of the public to the 
matter. 

The admiral makes no secret of the fact that it is a naval war 
against England which he has most in contemplation, and that it is 
this contingency for which he especially wishes to provide. He tells 
us very frankly that it is against England as the mistress of the. seas 
he has worked out his plan of operations. The English fleet he takes 
as his standard, so to speak, for the measurement of naval power. 
The French fleet, he insists, must be so organized and strengthened as 
to be able not only to resist, but even to wring victory from ourselves, 
and he believes that if his programme could be fully carried out, this 
could assuredly be done. To use his own words, “the art-of conquer- 
ing” is what he wants to teach, and he thinks he sees his way to 
making a certainty of victory, and that too at no extraordinary cost to 
the resources of the state. How this is to be done is the problem 
which he believes that he has solved. 

He recognizes in the first place that the elements of naval warfare 
have been radically changed of recent years by the invention of guns 
of enormous power, of destructive shells charged with terrible explo- 
sives, of torpedoes and the like, and he remarks that, notwithstanding 
this, the art of tactics remains comparatively unchanged. He is surely 
right in thinking that tactics should be adapted to meet the altered 
state of things, and he very justly argues that the ship which com- 
bines within herself the maximum of the qualities fitted to meet the 
changed conditions must certainly be the best. What, then, are the 
qualities which such a vessel should combine? The two first, without 
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a doubt, are speed and an extended range of action. The admiral 
shows very clearly that a fleet which has an inferior range of action 
must be placed at a disadvantage in relation to a fleet which has a 
greater, and that more especially must this be the case if a country 
like France were at war with an empire like the British. France has © 
few coaling-stations and arsenals in distant places, whereas England 
has many scattered throughout the world. It is obvious, therefore, 
that outside the Mediterranean, at least, the French fleet would in this 
respect be at a disadvantage in relation to the British. But it is upon 
range of action that strategy depends; the greater the range, the more 
facility of movement. So that it is a prime necessity for France to 
make her ships, as far as possible, independent of any port of call. 
This would place her more in a position of equality with ourselves in 
the matter of strategic operations on the sea. But if from the point 
of view of strategy range of action is important, from the point of 
view of tactics speed is more important still. A ship that is able to 
force attack or to avoid it, to fly a victorious foe or to pursue one that 
is defeated, must clearly be superior to the one that cannot move so fast ; 
and this is becoming more and more the case now that torpedoes are 
employed, and ships are armed with guns which can be handled very 
quickly and throw projectiles very far. It is obvious that the fleet 
which moves the quickest must be able to choose its mode of combat 
and impose it on its foe. For strategy and tactics range of action and 
speed are the things before all else to be desired. But to obtain them 
some sacrifices in other directions must be made; weight and bulk 
must somehow be diminished. Now this can only be accomplished by 
surrendering something from the actual size of the vessel and from the 
amount of armor plating. Looking at the question from such a 
point of view it seems certain that vessels of enormous weight are-a 
mistake ; for it is hardly possible that they should be able at the same 
time to possess the speed and range of action which modern tactics and 
strategy require. At all events this is the opinion which Rear- 
Admiral Fournier elaborately maintains, and he gives some very 
cogent reasons for the faith that he has in him. The problem to be 
solved is how to give a ship sufficient speed and range of action with- 
out unduly sacrificing her offensive and defensive powers. The 
admiral proposes to meet the difficulty in a twofold manner: first, 
by building a particular type of ship, and, secondly, by the adoption of 
a peculiar kind of tactics. 

The type of vessel which the admiral proposes may be described 
as follows. She is to be of from eight thousand to eight thousand 
five hundred tons burden, or, at all events, not less than six thousand 
tons. To take a concrete example, she would resemble the existing 
French vessel, the armed cruiser, the “Dupuy de Léme,” but she 
would be rather larger and ‘very much improved. The common 
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French plan of encircling war-ships with a thick belt of armor plating 
would be abandoned, and instead of that the vessel would be encased 
from stem to stern, and from top to bottom, in plates of moderate thick- 
ness. For this purpose it is suggested that plates of Harvey-Carnegie 
steel of one hundred and fifty millimetres in thickness would suffice. 
It is argued, with great apparent justice, that a partial armament, how- 
ever thick, is entirely insufficient, because the guns, ammunition, and 
torpedoes would be exposed to enormous risks in the unprotected 
parts. And, as the admiral remarks, a ship that is unable to fight out 
to the end might, for all practical purposes, just as well have found- 
ered. A ship then completely, but rather lightly, armored, of about 
eight thousand tons burden, of great speed, and capable of putting to 
sea for a prolonged period of time, is to be taken as the type. But it 
is objected that such a vessel would be incapable of resisting the tre- 
mendous impact of shot from heavy guns. It is a difficulty which the 
admiral readily admits, and he proposes to meet it by the adoption of 
a peculiar style of tactics. He holds in the first place that a combat 
at close quarters is to be carefully avoided, an object, of course, which 
a fleet of ships superior in speed would be perfectly able to accomplish ; 
and, secondly, that the ships should not present their flanks, but only 
their ends to the attack of the enemy. He argues that what he calls 
the “combat d’artillerie 4 distance limitée” should be the style of 
tactics which ought to be adopted, and he demonstrates his reasoning 
from the known facts of the battle of Ya-Lu between the Chinese and 
the Japanese. The position of the ships in relation to a hostile force, 
he maintains, should be that of one fencer to another ; and he believes 
that, if such tactics were adopted, ships of the type which he demands 
would be able to avoid much injury in a conflict. 

Such, then, is the ideal type of ship; but the admiral by no means 
is contented to leave the matter here; he extends his calculations to 
the entire French navy. He, therefore, goes on to advocate with con- 
siderable force that the whole navy should be composed of vessels 
built upon the lines we have described. First, he thinks that ships of 
other kinds are a mistake, as being ill-suited to the kind of tactics he 
proposes, and which he believes will be universally adopted in the 
future ; secondly, he maintains, with great apparent reason, that a fleet 
composed of ships built according to a single type would be one upon 
which a commander would be much more able.to rely than one com- 
posed of ships of several types, whose capabilities would, of course, 
be uncertain and very varied. It is obvious that a commander, who 
had a perfect knowledge of what every ship of the fleet which he 
commanded was capable of doing, would be in a superior position to 
one who had not the like advantage. In the third place, the efficiency 
of the officers and men would be increased if they were all accustomed 
only to handle a single type of ship. ‘Every vessel in itself, the ad- 
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miral maintains, should be a unity in itself; and we cannot do better 
than use his own words to describe the kind of fleet which he requires ; 
he calls it a “ flotte homogéne, 4 rendement tactique et stratégique maxi- 
mum, et A unité autonome d’un tonnage minimum.” This, then, would 
be the ideal type of fleet. 

But the question still remains, What is the total number of such 
vessels required in order to give France an adequate defensive and 
offensive naval force? The answer is one of peculiar interest to Eng- 
land, because the calculation is made upon the supposition that the 
English fleet is the one with which the French will have to cope. It 
is argued that a fleet which is capable of successfully competing with 
the English would infallibly be victorious in a war with any other 
power, or even with several powers together. Now, in the opinion of 
the admiral; France should have upon the seas one hundred and seven- 
teen war-ships disposed in the following manner, with a view to a naval 
war with England ; 

1. In the Mediterranean, four fleets of nine war-ships each, of which 
two fleets are to take the offensive and two the defensive on the coasts 
respectively of France and Algeria. 

2. In the English Channel, three fleets of nine war-ships each, of 
which two fleets are to take the offensive at Cherbourg and Brest and 
one to defend the coast. 

3. In the Gulf of Gascony, one fleet of nine war-ships to cruise 
about and defend the coast. 

4, In the Atlantic Ocean, a fleet of eight war-ships to cruise about 
Martinique, and one of six war-ships to cruise about Dakar. 

5. In the Indian Ocean, six war-ships to cruise about Madagascar. 

6. In the Far East, fifteen war-ships to cruise about the China seas 
and Indo-China. | 

7. In the Pacific Ocean, ten war-ships to cruise about New Caledonia 
and Tahiti. 

In addition, about three hundred torpedo-boats will be required, of 
which one hundred and twenty will be placed in the Mediterranean, 
one hundred and ten in the English Channel, thirty in the Far East, 
and the rest distributed between Madagascar, Martinique, Dakar, Tahiti, 
and New Caledonia. 

It is obvious that if France could keep upon the seas a total of 
one hundred and seventeen war-ships, built according to the type we 
have described, and disposed in the manner which we have briefly 
sketched in outline, the English fleet would: have to meet a very for- 
midable foe, and that, moreover, English commerce would be exposed 
to considerable risks, In every quarter of the globe where English 
interests lie, and upon all our trade routes, a French fleet would be 
found ready to harass and destroy. 

In the next place, the important question of the cost remains to be 
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_ considered. If that were greatly to exceed the average naval budget 

which the French now expend upon their fleet, it is improbable that 
the French Chambers could be induced to vote the necessary money. 
But the admiral propounds a scheme, according to which he believes 
the new navy could be built without adding any increase to the ordi- 
nary cost. He estimates the cost of a war-ship of the type which he 
requires at sixteen million francs, and, by extending the construction 
of the whole number over a period of twenty-five years, he contends 
that the ordinary budget for the construction of new ships would not 
be exceeded. This period of twenty-five years is suggested by the 
consideration of the fact that in that period a war-ship tends to become 
worn out and obsolete, so that, in any case, the navy would during that 
time have to be to a large extent renewed. An expenditure then of 
seventy-five million francs a year would provide the “ flotte homogéne” 
in twenty-five years’ time, and in addition to that about eight million 
francs a year would have to be allowed for the construction of torpedo- 
boats. But notwithstanding this, it is contended that some economy 
could also be effected. Owing to the varieties of type of ships, and 
to the changes of opinion that-are held about them, and the consequent 
alterations to which ships in course of construction are subjected, no 
less a sum than four million francs a year is, in the admiral’s opinion, 
unnecessarily expended. He believes that if all the ships were built 
according to a single type, a great deal of waste would in consequence 
be avoided ; and there seems to be good ground for his belief. Every 
ship built upon a different type from those actually existing must, 
in the nature of things, be more or less of an experiment; but if all 
were built alike, their construction would soon become a matter of 
routine. 

It is, moreover, argued that economy would in the long run be 
effected by the greatly increased efficiency of the officers and crews. 
It would be just as easy for a captain to handle one ship as any other, 
where all are built alike; whereas, under the present system of varie- 
ties of type, difficulties would be certain to arise in the event of the 
mobilization of the fleet. It is true that it is proposed to increase the 
number of officers of the higher grade by something like one hundred, 
but as a set-off to this the age of retirement is to be made a few years 
lower. On the whole, it is contended that an economy would, in all 
probability, be effected. 

Rear-Admiral Fournier concludes that the French navy might be 
made an absolutely invincible force if the following conditions could 
only be assured : 

1. The construction of the “ flotte homogéne,” to which we have 
referred. 

2. The provision of a numerous fleet of torpedo-boats to assist the 
fleet and to protect the coasts. 
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3. A locally organized coast defense in France and her colonies by 
means of batteries, torpedoes, and marines. 

4, The provision of arsenals and points of call both in the colonies 
and France, for purposes of recoaling, revictualling, and repairs. 

5. The adoption of a new system of tactics based upon the princi- 
ples we have described. 

6. The creation of a staff of officers who have received a special 
training in this peculiar scheme of tactics. 

In order to secure an efficient staff of officers the admiral proposes 
the immediate institution of what he calls a “superior school of war,” 
to which only those will be admitted who have already shown them- 
selves to possess superior merit. And it will be from those alone who 
have gone through this special training that commanding officers and 
their aides-de-camp will.in future be selected. In a fleet of three 
modern cruisers the school will be located; as a rule they are to be 
stationed in the Mcditerranean, but they will occasionally manceuvre 
in the Atlantic and the English Channel. This superior naval school, 
as we have already had occasion to remark, has already been decreed, 
and its creation has excited some commotion among the naval officers 
of France. Its institution is a fact of peculiar significance to England, 
because it affords strong ground for the suspicion that in the French 
navy a radical departure from the old system is at least in contempla- 
tion. It would, perhaps, be too much to infer that the whole of Rear- 
Admiral Fournier’s scheme will ever be accomplished, for ministries 
rise and fall, and with them the ministers of marine, who may, perhaps, 
have very different notions. But it is evident that the admiral’s pro- 
posals are, at the present time, the predominating influence in the 
ministry of marine. Nor can this be a matter of surprise. His chain 
of reasoning is very strong and unusually convincing, though it would 
be here quite impossible to expound, and much less to discuss, his 
diagrams and mathematical calculations. But be his opinions right or 
wrong, they claim and should receive the careful attention of all those 
who are interesting themselves in the condition of our navy. The 
idea of a fleet composed entirely of a single type of armed cruisers is 
novel, and has much to be said for it. Whether it would be always 
possible to put in operation the peculiar style of tactics to which we 
have referred, may perhaps be doubted, and if there is a weak point 
in the admiral’s chain of reasoning, it is probable that here it will be 
found. Nevertheless his general argument seems consonant with the 
present tendency of naval experts to prefer the armed cruiser of great 
speed and range of action to the more old-fashioned heavy armored 
battle-ship. The two so-called “commerce destroyers” belonging to 
the United States navy, the “Columbia” and the “‘ Minneapolis,” are 
the most recent and remarkable of the kind of ship that is now coming 
into favor. True it is that at the present time we have already many 
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more first-class cruisers than the French, and that twenty-five years 
are to be allowed for the construction of that fleet which our neighbors 
across the channel are supposed to require. But there is no reason 
why that fleet should not be built in a very much shorter space of 
time, and there is no doubt that, if the French resolved to build it in 
a few years, they could do so. But, however that may be, these new 
proposals are of very great importance, and should by no means be 
ignored. Even if not actually adopted they serve a useful purpose; 
they indicate the line of policy, both in tactics and construction, upon 
which naval authorities throughout the world seem likely more and 
more to move; and they demonstrate very clearly the well-matured 
intentions of our old rival for the mastery of the seas. It is evident 
that the French fleet exists mainly for the purpose of competing with 
the British. Against a continental power the great weapon of offense 
of France would be the army, but in a war against ourselves it would 
certainly be the navy. For that reason, if for no other, we should 
watch the naval movements of the French with unflagging and vigi- 
lant attention. 


C. B. Roynance KEntT. 





THE CAMPAIGN AND BATTLE OF 
CHICKAMAUGA} 


THE battle of Chickamauga, considered in itself, affords but little 
satisfaction to the patriot or the soldier. 

It attests, indeed, the constancy and valor of those who participated, 
but, as a meeting of great armies, its teachings are rather of faults and 
mistakes, to be avoided, than of examples to be imitated. 

But the campaign, of which it was an incident, presents, possibly, 
as interesting an episode and as profitable a study in grand tactics as 
any other event in the late war. 

When the Confederate Army of Tennessee were expelled from their 
fortified camp at Tullahoma, they retired at one stride to Chattanooga. 

Situated at the meeting place of three railways, one of which, 
extending to the Ohio River, was the line of supply of the Federal 
army, another of which, extending to the Gulf of Mexico and com- 
municating with all the railways then under control of the Confederate 
authority, was the line of supply of the opposing forces, while the 
third, traversing the valley of the East Tennessee, afforded direct 
communication with the Army of Virginia, it was the very portal of 
the Middle South. . 

Chattanooga, possessed by a Federal army, was an effectual barrier 
to all further invasion of Middle Tennessee or Kentucky by a Con- 
federate force; nor could any Federal army advance into Georgia or 
Alabama, leaving it in the occupation of the enemy upon its rear. 

Chattanooga was therefore tlie necessary objective of the ensuing 
campaign of the Army of the Cumberland. 

To the eye of the military student the most prominent object in the 
landscape of that region is the Tennessee River, Rising in the moun- 
tains of Western Virginia, it flows at first in a general southwesterly 
direction, then to the northward, and then again substantially to the 
northeast, thus occupying three sides of what is almost a rectangle. 
In its course of more than eleven hundred miles, it receives the tribute 
of many considerable streams, is liable to frequent freshets, is naviga- 
ble in high water for more than two-thirds of this distance, and, I 


1 A paper read before the Colorado Commandery of the Loyal Legion, Decem- 
ber 8, 1895, by Brevet Colonel E. T. Wells. 
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believe, at all seasons of the year from the Muscle Shoals as far to the 
north as Loudon and Knoxville. 

The first and second courses of the river make a great re-entrant 
angle, opening to the north. 

On the north bank of the river the Cumberland Mountains fill this 
angle from the sources of the river southwesterly until they subside 
into the plain beyond Huntsville. Measuring from the river to the 
west, this mountain plateau varies in width from sixty miles or 
thereabouts, opposite Kingston, to forty miles in the neighborhood of 
Chattanooga. 

A stream known as Big Crow Creek, rising near the northerly limit 
of this range and flowing to the south through a deep and narrow 
ravine, falls into the Tennessee near Stevenson, and forty miles or there- 
abouts below Chattanooga. The deep gorge cut by this stream affords 
passage for the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, which, turning 
to the east at Stevenson, and crossing the river at Bridgeport, pursues 
substantially the direction of the river to Chattanooga. Below this 
ravine the mountains again rise to a considerable elevation and fill the 
space to the banks of the river. 

On the south of the river the mountains are disposed in longitu- 
dinal chains running northeasterly and southwesterly. The first of 
these—called at some places Raccoon Mountain and at other places 


Sand Mountain—hugs closely the bank of the river, and is of the 
breadth of fifteen miles, or thereabouts, by a line at right angles to its 


course. 

To the east of this is Lookout Mountain, separated from Raccoon 
Mountain or Sand Mountain by Lookout Creek and Wills Creek, 
which rise from opposite sides of an elevation in the valley and flow, 
the first northwardly to the Tennessee, the second northwardly to the 
Etowah. The elevation in the valley, in which these streams take 
their source, is called Valley Head. It is, in fact, a low spur or ridge 
connecting Sand Mountain with Lookout. In this neighborhood 
Lookout Mountain is of the breadth of twelve or fifteen miles; 
northwardly this breadth is diminished, while the elevation increases 
and the acclivities of the mountain become more rugged. Some forty 
miles southwardly from Chattanooga Lookout Mountain throws off to 
the north a sharp and narrow spur known as Missionary Ridge, and 
to the east of this a similar spur known as Pigeon Mountain. These 
pursue a general northeasterly course and terminate, the first very near 
the river some three miles above Chattanooga, the other some miles 
farther to the south. Missionary Ridge is merely a rugged hill, of 
five hundred or six hundred feet elevation, traversable without great 
difficulty in many places, and perhaps everywhere. Pigeon Moun- 
tain is a more elevated mountain. The few gaps or passes are easily 
defended. Between Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge flows 
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the stream known as Chattanooga Creek ; between Missionary Ridge 
and Pigeon Mountain, the stream known as the West Chickamauga 
Creek. 

On the north side of the Tennessee, the Sequatchie River flows in 
a singularly direct and regular course to the southwest, nearly parallel 
to the Tennessee, and at a distance, near its source, of some twenty 
miles from the main river, into which it falls in the neighborhood of 
Jasper, and twenty miles below Chattanooga. This stream has cut 
into the mountain plateau a deep ravine, separating from the main 
body of the mountain a spur, called Walden’s Ridge, which projects 
like a great finger into the valley, terminating immediately in front of 
Chattanooga. The acclivities of this ravine are more precipitous and 
difficult than those of the main plateau upon the north. 

Four principal roads cross this plateau,—the most northwardly 
from McMinnville, by the way of Spencer and Pikeville; next, to 
the south, that by the way of Altamont, crossing the Sequatchie at 
Dunlap; next, that by the way of Purdons, crossing the Sequatchie at 
Thurmans; and, finally, that by the way of Pelham, Tracey City, and 
Jasper, Others fall into these, but by all of them the ascent of the 
mountains is difficult,—the passage of the Sequatchie and over Wal- 
den’s Ridge still more so. 

On the west of the railway two principal roads diverge from 
Winchester, one passing over the mountain by way of Mount Top and 
Wades, approaching Stevenson, the other by the way of Larkins Fork, 
descending into the valley somewhat to the east of Huntsville. ; 

On the south bank of the river, Lookout Valley—that is, the valley 
between Sand Mountain and Lookout Mountain—may be reached by 
the roads which cross the Tennessee at its mouth, by roads which ascend 
the valley of the Tennessee from Bridgeport, by a road crossing the 
mountain at Warren’s Mill to Trenton, and by a road to the south of 
this from Caperton’s Ferry, one branch of which descends into the 
valley of Lookout Creek, at Trenton, another at Valley Head. 

Through Valley Head a difficult road passes over Lookout Moun- 
tain to Alpine and Summerville, and northwardly of this the mountain 
may be traversed at Dougherty’s Gap, the head of the Chickamauga, 
at Stevens’s Gap, sixteen miles to the north of Dougherty’s Gap, at 
Cooper’s or Frick’s Gap, four miles north of Stevens’s Gap, and, 
lastly, by the Nickajack trace, eight miles still farther to the north, in 
the neighborhood of Summerville, near its northern extremity. 

From Chattanooga practicable wagon-roads ascend the valley of 
Lookout Creek, the valley of West Chickamauga Creek, and the valley 
on the east of Pigeon Mountain. 

All of these mountains are covered with a considerable growth of 
forest and a coarse and weedy grass. For the most part they are 
uninhabited, though an occasional clearing may be met with. They 
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afford scarcely anything for the sustenance of an army; in places even 
water is wanting. Brannan’s division, passing Sand Mountain, was 
able to supply itself only by searching the depths of an abandoned 
coal-mine. Davis’s and Johnson’s divisions, in crossing Lookout 
Mountain, made a march of more than fifteen miles entirely without 
water. 

The intervening valleys, though settled and cultivated, scarcely 
provide a sufficiency for the simple wants of their scanty population. 

There was presented to the Federal commander, therefore, for his 
offensive campaign, a choice of three alternatives, oe perhaps, 
almost equal difficulty and danger. 

1. To concentrate his army upon the aitanniltenitig in front of 
Chattanooga lay one or more bridges under the fire of the enemy, kept 
down as well as might be by his own artillery—and fight his battle 
in the heart of the town. 

But to do this it would be necessary to bring over the mountains 
not only the army with its equipment, but a great store of material. 
The time necessarily occupied would have rendered anything in the 
nature of a surprise impossible. It was a military operation such as 
our armies were not accustomed to, and, if not impracticable, involved 
very serious consequences. To assemble the whole army at that point 
would have necessarily uncovered the line of the railway, and a defeat 
would have involved a retreat of more than sixty miles by difficult 
roads, through a waste country where the different columns of the army 

could hardly afford each other mutual support. 

2. To operate by the right. This involved not only the passage of 
the river, but the division of the army into several columns, separated 
from each other by great distances, without safe communications, and 
exposed to destruction in detail. Such a fate, indeed, was planned for 
us, and but for a benignant fortune, might have ensued. 

3. To operate by the left. In this direction the army must pass 
the mountain plateau, transporting its munitions and subsistence, pass 
not only the river, but the deep, broad, and rapid stream of the Hiawas- 
see (in case the crossing was made above the mouth of that river), 
and fight its battle for the possession of Chattanooga to the northward 
of that stronghold. 

This course involved many circumstances of advantage. In the 
first place, the army would unite with the Army of the Ohio, twenty 
thousand strong, then pouring into East Tennessee by the northern 
passes. 

In the second place, it would find itself among our friends, for the 
mountaineers of East Tennessee were famed for their devotion to the 
integrity of the Union. 

In the third place, the inhabitants of the valley of the East Ten- 
nessee, having devoted themselves to the cultivation of bread-stuffs 
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and meats rather than cotton and tobacco, as in the extreme south, it 
was reasonably supposed that a sufficiency would be found there for 
the support, or at least a partial support, of our army. 

Finally, upon this flank Chattanooga can be approached upon 
practically level ground, whereas the western approach is overlooked 
and guarded by the difficult slopes of Lookout Mountain falling into 
the river. 

But to operate by the left or by the centre would involve the un- 
covering of the railway, which was our line of supplies, and this con- 
sideration probably decided General Rosecrans to operate by his right, 
if he had ever entertained any other purpose. 

Early in August the railway was completed to Stevenson ‘and 
Bridgeport, and the centre of the army, the Fourteenth Army Corps, 
was assembled, concealing itself at Dechard, Cowan, Tantallon, and 
other points in the neighborhood of the railroad, with the advance at 
Stevenson and Bridgeport. 

Two divisions of the right, the Twentieth Army Corps, were at 
Stevenson, and the third division of that corps, Johnson’s, was at Bel- 
font, twelve miles below.. The Twenty-first Army Corps, being the 
left of the army, was distributed from Manchester to McMinnville. 

About the middle days of the month the Twenty-first Army Corps 
was set in motion, Wood’s division being the right, crossing the moun- 
tains at Hillsborough and Pelham to Thurmans in the Sequatchie 
Valley, Palmer’s by Altamont to Dunlap, and Van Cleve, the left 
division, by the way of Pikeville. Minty’s cavalry, covering the left 
flank, was directed towards Washington. 

These different divisions, pouring into the Sequatchie Valley, took 
post there, while two brigades, Hazen’s of Palmer’s division and 
Wagner’s of Wood’s, were sent over Walden’s Ridge, accompanied by 
Wilder’s cavalry. 

There the infantry appointed details at night to build extended 
camp-fires ; drummers and buglers, detached for that purpose, sounded 
their calls from the valleys and hills over a space miles in extent, 
lumber was ostentatiously collected upon the streams flowing into the 
river. Men were set to throw down one board upon another, and 
hammer and saw with all possible expenditure of noise and energy. 
Fragments of lumber were thrown ‘into these little streams to be borne 
downward by the current past Chattanooga, and an occasional pontoon 
was loosened for the same purpose. 

Wilder, with his cavalry, and four guns of Lilly’s battery, descend- 
ing the river upon the left bank, appeared suddenly before Chattanooga, 
and by the fire of his artillery silenced some of the Confederate guns, 
sunk the steamer “ Paint Rock,” and threw the town into consterna- 
tion; then, turning, he ascended the river, feigning to examine the 
crossings at many places, making frequent inquiry as to the character 
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of the country on the other side, and the disposition of the Confederate 
forces, 

These demonstrations seemed to have had the effect intended. So 
distinguished a soldier as General Cleburne was sent to command the 
troops to the immediate north of Chattanooga. At all the ferries 
strong parties were set at work raising fortifications, and General 
Buckner, who commanded in East Tennessee so late as the 21st of 
August, expressed a confident opinion that General Rosecrans would 
cross above the mouth of the Hiawassee River. 

When all this tumult and demonstration had, or was supposed to 
have, fixed the attention of the enemy upon that part of the river, 
Davis’s division of the Twentieth Army Corps was advanced at day- 
break, on the 20th of August, to Caperton’s Ferry, below Stevenson. 
Hegg’s brigade, crossing in advance in pontoons, drove away the 
enemy’s cavalry, and occupied the southern bank. A bridge of fifty- 
nine pontoons and twelve hundred feet in length was completed early 
in the morning of that same day, and Davis’s division, preceded by 
the cavalry, crossed and advanced to the foot of Sand Mountain. 
Johnson’s division of the same corps followed Davis on the following 
day. 

Sheridan’s division, at the same time, was occupied in the construc- 
tion of a bridge, partly of pontoons and partly tressels, at Bridgeport ; 
and there crossed on the 2d, followed by Baird and Negley’s division 
of the Fourteenth Corps. The other divisions of the Fourteenth 
Corps, Brannan and Reynolds, having ascended the mountain by the 
way of the university, crossed at the mouth of Battle Creek, followed 
by the divisions of the Twenty-first Corps, drawn rapidly down the 
valley of the Sequatchie for this purpose. 

At all points the crossing was accomplished substantially without 
opposition, the enemy wisely purposing to permit us to entangle our- 
selves in the more serious difficulty of the passage of the mountain, 
before assuming the offensive. 

Now, as the purpose of the Federal commander was not merely to 
compel the evacuation of Chattanooga and the retreat of the opposing 
army, but to meet and do battle with his adversary at advantage, he 
judged it necessary to advance the right of the army, first, to compel 
the enemy to retire from Chattanooga by threatening his line of com- 
munication, and, second, to intercept his retreat. Wherefore, while the 
left was still making the passage of the river near the mouth of Battle 
Creek, Johnson’s division, of the Fourteenth Corps, following Davis, 
ascended Sand Mountain by the Caperton’s Ferry road; Negley’s 
division, of the Fourteenth Corps, followed by Sheridan’s division, of 
the Twentieth Corps, moved to Moore’s Spring, at the foot of Sand 
Mountain, Brannon and Reynolds, of the Fourteenth Corps, to 
Graham’s Station, farther to the left. On the 3d, Davis’s division, still 
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advancing, moved into Wills Valley, on the eastern side of Sand 
Mountain ; Johnson ascended the mountain to Town Creek, near its 
southern crest, the cavalry always moving in front of Davis. On the 
4th, Davis advanced to Winston’s, at the westerly base of Lookout 
Mountain, while Johnson’s occupied Davis’s camps of the night previous, 
Sheridan moved up Sand Mountain to Warren’s Mill, Negley reached 
Brown’s Spring in Lookout Valley, at the foot of Sand Mountain, 
and Brannan, marching by the Hog Jaw Valley, ascended Sand Moun- 
tain, in that part called Raccoon Mountain, and made camp at Gurdon’s 
Mines. 

On this day the whole of the Twenty-first Corps, except Hazen 
and Wagner,. who were with the cavalry at the foot of Walden’s 
Ridge, above Chattanooga, assembled in the neighborhood of Shell 
Mound, fifteen miles or thereabouts, as the crow flies, below Chat- 
tanooga. 

On the 5th, while Negley reconnoitred Johnson’s Creek, and 
Brannan with two brigades advanced to Trenton, and Sheridan to the 
same vicinity, Baird moved with his division to Moore’s Spring, at 
the foot of Sand Mountain, and the Twenty-first Corps on the extreme 
left moved in line from Shell Mound to Whiteside. 

The disposition of the army was then as follows: 

The left, or the Twenty-first Corps, hugging the river between 
Shell Mound and Whiteside ; the advance division of the centre, the 
Fourteenth Army Corps, commanded by Major General George H. 
Thomas, was at Trenton, separated from the left by the immense bulk 
of Raccoon Mountain; the other divisions of his corps were on the 
mountain or on the farther side of it; the right of the army was 
forty-two miles to the south of Chattanooga, at Valley. Head. 

On the 6th, Baird, with his division of the Fourteenth Corps, 
advanced along the plateau of Sand Mountain to Warren’s Mills; 
Negley’s division moved to McKaig’s, on the western slope of: Look- 
out Mountain, and a regiment thrown into the gap encountered the 
enemy’s pickets; Sheridan’s division, of the Twentieth Corps, moved — 
to the south up Lookout Valley, and camped at Easley’s, five miles 
from Trenton; Wood’s division, of the Twenty-first Corps, advanced 
up Running Creek to a position within seven miles of Chattanooga, 
while Palmer, clearing the road of the trees which had been felled by 
the enemy to obstruct it, advanced to Cole’s Academy, on Lookout 
Creek. ‘ 

On the day following, Negley’s division, moving up Lookout 
Mountain, occupied Stevens’s Gap; Brannan’s three brigades were 
collected at Trenton, and the other divisions of this corps still pressing 
over Sand Mountain.. Davis’s and Johnson’s divisions, of the Twen- 
tieth Corps, maintained their positions at Valley Head and Winston’s, 
and Sheridan’s division moved five miles to the south, thus ap- 
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proaching the other divisions of the same corps. On this day Colonel 
Harker, then commanding one of Wood’s brigades, made a daring 
reconnoissance to the foot of Lookout Mountain, disclosing the enemy 
in force. : 

On the 8th, the left of the army was engaged in further recon- 
noissances ; Negley’s division, of the centre, seized possession of the 
outlet of Stevens’s Gap, on the eastern face of Lookout Mountain, and 
a force was set to clear the road of trees felled by the enemy to ob- 
struct it. Baird’s, Brannan’s, and Reynolds’s divisions rested in their 
camps. Johnson and Davis maintained their position in the neighbor- 
hood of Valley Head, and Sheridan remained at Stevens’s Mill. 

On the 9th, while two brigades of Crittenden’s Corps were prose- 
cuting their reconnoissances upon Lookout Mountain, the corps com- 
mander was informed of the evacuation of Chattanooga, and, passing 
round the nose of the mountain, advanced towards Ringgold. Neg- 
ley’s division arrived at the foot of Stevens’s Gap, Hegg’s brigade of 
Davis’s division crossed Lookout Mountain by the way of Neil’s Gap, 
arriving at Broomtown, on the eastern slope of Lookout Mountain, 
and Carlin’s brigade, of the same division, moved in support of Stan- 
ley’s cavalry, to the vicinity of Alpine. 

On the 10th, while Crittenden’s corps approached Ringgold, Neg- 
ley’s division, of the centre, advanced towards Lafayette, passing Bailey’s 
cross-roads, and driving the enemy’s skirmishers before it to the vi- 
cinity of Dug Gap, and Baird’s division, following him, reached the 
foot of Stevens’s Gap; Reynolds’s division of the same corps camped 
at Easley’s, at the foot of the western slope of Lookout Mountain. 
On the day following, Brannan and Reynolds were ordered to support 
Baird and Negley, and the whole of the Twentieth Corps, except its 
detachments with the cavalry, was concentrated on the eastern slope 
of Lookout Mountain, towards Alpine. 

The Army of the Cumberland at this time was composed in its 
effective strength of more than fifty thousand infantry, more than four 
thousand artillery, and more than nine thousand cavalry. This mighty 
host, with all its equipment and armament perfect and intact, was occu- 
pying an open valley, traversed by easy roads, its extremest detachments 
not more than two marches distant from its centre, the whole capable 
of heing concentrated and thrown upon the enemy in three marches. 

The Confederate commander viewed the gathering storm without 
that composure of mind demanded by the occasion; neither did he 
reckon at their value either the strength of his own position or the 
inevitable hazards and difficulties which waited upon his adversary. 

On the 2d of September he was advised of the crossing of the 
river by our right and centre, below Bridgeport. 

On the 4th, judging that our left still waited in the Sequatchie 
Valley, and seeking refuge in the counsel of others from the perplex- 
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ities which assailed him, he writes Lieutenant-General D. H. Hill, 
suggesting, in an equivocal way, the crossing of the river “to crush 
the corps opposite. We must,” he says, “do something, and that soon. 
The crushing of this corps would give us a great victory and redeem 
Tennessee. Can you be the instrument ?” 

On the same day he writes Major-General Cleburne, the Bayard 
of that army, to the same effect. 

Receiving no comfort from these, he gave orders on the following 
day that the gaps in Lookout Mountain should be blockaded, dis- 
patched to the adjutant-general of the army at Richmond to know if 
Burnside might not be threatened from Southwest Virginia, and called 
loudly upon head-quarters and upon General Johnson, commanding in 
Mississippi, for reinforcements. : 

On the 6th he directed that the sick and all stores and encum- 
brances should be conveyed to the rear, and ordered the march of the 
army towards Rome on the following day. 

Ata later hour this movement of the troops was suspended, and, 
still wavering, he waited on his positions all the following day. 

When night fell, on the 7th, the army took up its march by dif- 
ferent roads in the direction of Rome. 

It becomes necessary now to consider more attentively the topography 
of the immediate theatre of the operations of the two armies. 

Chattanooga is situate at the foot of a great valley which extends 
in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction from the Tennessee on 
the north to the Etowah on the south; is bounded on the west by 
Lookout Mountain, and on the east by a long, narrow, and elevated 
range known as Taylor’s Ridge. In its lower part, towards Chatta- 
nooga, the valley has a width of twenty miles or thereabouts, but is 
broken by the intrusion of Pigeon Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 
Missionary Ridge is only a rugged hill of five or six hundred feet 
elevation ; from the Tennessee River, east to Chattanooga, it ranges 
southwardly more than forty miles, where it abuts upon Lookout 
Mountain. Pigeon Mountain is more elevated and difficult, but falls 
into the valley something more than twenty miles to the south of 
Chattanooga. It is traversable with artillery only at Dug Gap, oppo- 
site Lafayette, at Catlett’s Gap, three miles to the north, and at Blue- 
bird Gap, three miles to the south of Dug Gap. Taylor’s Ridge may 
be passed at Ringgold, twenty-three miles to the southwest of Chatta- 
nooga, at Ship’s Gap, opposite Lafayette, and at only two gaps inter- 
vening. Below Ship’s Gap there is no practicable road for about 
twenty miles, The valley between Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge has an average width of five miles or thereabouts; that be- 
tween Missionary Ridge and Pigeon Mountain the same width ; that 
between Pigeon Mountain and Taylor’s Ridge is not less than eight 


miles in width. 
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Easy roads leading from Chattanooga ascend all these valleys, and 
by cross-roads communicate with the passes of Lookout Mountain. 
Lafayette is thirty miles or thereabouts almost due south of Chatta- 
nooga. All roads leading into Chattanooga from the east of Mission- 
ary Ridge centre at Rossville, eight miles or thereabouts to the south 
of Chattanooga. The Lafayette road crosses West Chickamauga Creek 
at Lee & Gordon’s Mills, sixteen miles or thereabouts to the south of 
Chattanooga, and eight miles or thereabouts to the south of Rossville. 
From this crossing the West Chickamauga pursues a winding and tor- 
tuous course to the north, and is fordable at many places. Below Lee 
& Gordon’s Mills in this order are Alexander's Bridge, Reed’s Bridge, 
and Dyer’s Bridge, three miles or thereabouts from each other. With 
the exception of an occasional small clearing, all the valley, as far 
west as the Chattanooga road and as far north as Rossville, was at 
this time covered with thick woods, and in many places dense under- 
brush. 

The order of the Confederate commander for the evacuation of 
Chattanooga begins with these words: “In order to meet the enemy 
and strike him, the general commands the following dispositions.” 

But whatever may have been his ultimate purpose, this preamble, 
as regarded the then present, was a mere subterfuge; for while two 
corps of the enemy were ordered to march south by the Lafayette road, 
the reserve corps, which probably constituted the third part of the 
army, was sent by a road farther to the east, and the same order pre- 
scribed that on reaching the Lafayette and Villanow road, this corps 
should turn to the left and proceed southwardly on the east side of 
Taylor’s Ridge to Mount Hickory, which is below Alpine, where were 
our cavalry of the right, and two marches distant therefrom. 

At the emanation of these orders, the Twenty-first Army Corps was 
on the west side of Lookout Mountain, threatening Chattanooga, and 
the march directed by the Confederate commander carried his army 
rather away from than towards that detachment. 

The next detachment towards the south was the Fourteenth Army 
Corps, then descending Stevens’s Gap. 

If the purpose of General Bragg had been to assail. that detach- 
ment, he would have moved southwardly upon its flank, and would 
not have separated his. whole army. from that command by the sharp 
and difficult crest of Pigeon Mountain ; and particularly he would not, 
if he contemplated an immediate battle, have directed his reserve to a 
point thirty miles to the south of where our centre was posted, nor 
would he have allowed his reserve to separate itself from his main 
force by such an obstacle as Taylor’s Ridge ; which, if his dispositions 
had been obeyed, would have nullified this reserve for more than 
twenty miles of its march. . Wherefore we must infer that his purpose 
was, for the present, to avoid battle rather than to offer jit. 
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The Federal commander, on the other hand, intoxicated with the 
success of his strategy, judged the retreat of his enemy a flight, and 
the Confederate army a ripened harvest into which he had but to enter 
and glean. 

Crittenden’s corps was ordered to make vigorous pursuit ; Thomas, 
of the Fourteenth Corps, was enjoined to move as rapidly as possible 
upon Lafayette, making every exertion to strike the enemy in flank, 
and, if possible, to cut off his escape. McCook, of the Twentieth 
Corps, was ordered to advance to Alpine and Summerville, so as to in- 
tercept the enemy if possible, and the hope was expressed that he might 
inflict serious injuries ; while Stanley, commanding the cavalry corps, 
having previously received a reprimand for his lack of enterprise (a 
fault of which he was not often accused), was ordered to move upon 
Rome, or such other point as he should judge might do the enemy the 
most harm; and the dispatch contained the superfluous suggestion 
that if the enemy’s retreat should once be turned into a rout, his 
command might do them immense injury. 

On the 10th, the order to pursue and destroy was reiterated to all 
the command, and the Federal commander, apparently supposing that 
the Confederate army was about to dissolve, applied to the War De- 
partment for authority to enlist deserters. 

But while all these fumes of pride fermented in the brain of one, 
while the other pursued his wavering course in retreat, Fortune, 
whose hand is always upon the wheel of events, was arranging other 
dispositions. 

On the 9th of September the advance of the Confederate army 
had reached Lafayette, while its rear was still at Lee & Gordon’s 
Mills, on the Chickamauga. On the afternoon of this day, Negley’s 
division of the Fourteenth Army Corps, pursuant to the order to con- 
centrate at Lafayette, moved into the valley of the West Chickamauga, 
and advancing eastwardly, approached Dug Gap, skirmishing with the 
enemy. Dug Gap is six miles to the west of Lafayette. 

General Bragg thereupon, at twelve o’clock midnight, ordered Major- 
General Hindman, with his division, to march by the road to the west 
of Pigeon Mountain and fall upon the flank of this detachment, and 
D. H. Hill, commanding corps, was ordered to send Cleburne’s divi- 
sion or go with it himself, passing through Dug Gap, and to unite 
with Hindman. Hindman, as his order and the occasion required, 
moved on the instant, and reached the vicinity of Davis’s cross-roads, 
where his line of march would intercept that of .Negley by daybreak. 
But the order to Hill failed to reach that general until about the same 
hour, and he then excused himself from obedience, alleging the late- 
ness of the hour; that two of Cleburne’s best regiments were absent ; 
Cleburne himself was sick, and the roads through Dug Gap and Cat- 
lett’s Gap, through which he must move to co-operate with Hindman, 
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blockaded, so that twenty-four hours would be required to remove the 
obstructions. 

Up to this time it seems not to have occurred to General Bragg to 
manceuvre offensively among our detachments, but now, seeing darkly 
the crown offered by fortune, he ordered Buckner, with his corps, to 
follow Hindman and support his movements, and Walker was ordered 
to unite with Cleburne in the movement through Dug Gap; but all 
this day Hindman waited for Hill, and Hill waited for Hindman, the: 
hours passing without action, and on the night following, Negley, 
though reinforced by Baird and supported by Reynolds and Brannan, 
took the alarm and retired. 

On the afternoon of this day Colonel Harker, commanding one of 
the brigades of Wood’s division, was pressing, with the rest of the 
Twenty-first Army Corps, to the east and south, towards Ringgold, 
pursuant to the offensive measures dictated by Major-General Rose- 


crans. 
Note, now, how in war the course of great events may be changed 


by a trifle. 

At the crossing of Chickamauga, Harker captured two negroes 
coming from the south, each driving an empty wagon. Being inter- 
rogated, they declared they belonged to one Baird, a citizen of that 
neighborhood ; that they had been to Lee & Gordon’s Mills, to carry 
provisions to the Confederate army ; that they had there seen a great 
force assembled, and Lieutenant-General Bragg in person. 

Harker at first treated this deposition with indifference, but, judg- 
ing the wagons forfeited for the treason of the owner, he impressed 
them, together with the intelligent contrabands, and they being after- 
wards further examined and reiterating the first declaration, the infor- 
mation was sent to head-quarters; whereupon the Federal commander, 
though deriding the suggestion that his adversary awaited him, ordered 
Crittenden to send one of his brigades back to Rossville, to hold that 
crossing of roads, and cautioned him to retire in case he should find 
himself strongly opposed. 

Later on, evidences accumulating that the Confederate army was 
preparing to make a stand, Crittenden was ordered, in the afternoon 
of the 11th, to cross, with the whole corps, to the Lafayette road, 
assume a strong defensible position, and fall upon the flank of any 
force that should assail Thomas. Thomas was authorized to draw 
McCook to him, if he should deem it necessary, and McCook himself 
was advised—for the Federal commander, being reluctant to confess 
his illusion, refrained to give an order—to move in that direction. 

At an hour past midnight of the 12th, General Thomas was directed 
to order McCook and Stanley, with his cavalry, to move at once to 
within supporting distance, and on the following morning an order 
was transmitted to McCook himself to move with all dispatch to the 
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support of Thomas, “in light marching order, with five days’ rations, 
and plenty of ammunition ;” and Major-General Granger, command~ 
ing the Reserve Corps, whose force was then at Bridgeport, was 
ordered to come at once to Chattanooga with Steedman’s division. 

By the 17th these dispositions were completed. Thomas’s corps 
rested on the west bank of the Chickamauga, its left in supporting 
distance of Crittenden’s right, and McCook, having completed a tardy 
march, was in the neighborhood of Pond Springs, on Thomas’s right. 

While Hindman was demonstrating against Negley, at Davis’s 
cross-roads, on the 9th, he was informed of the descent of Crittenden’s 
corps, and being then in fear that Crittenden or some of his detach- 
ments might march by the Crawfish Springs road to the west of that 
occupied by the Confederate army, and so- fall upon his rear, he sent 
an engineer officer to General Bragg, suggesting that the pending en- 
terprise should be abandoned, and that all should unite to destroy 
Crittenden. The Confederate commander at this time rejected the 
advice, and ordered Hindman to proceed in the execution of the pre- 
vious order. But when, by Negley’s prudent retirement, that project 
failed, the suggestion of Hindman recurred to him, and on the 13th, 
Lieutenant-General Polk, with Hindman, Cheatham, and Walker, was 
ordered to the north. 

There is now extant an order published at Rock Springs Church, 
ten miles north of Lafayette, at 11.30 p.m. of the 12th, wherein 
Lieutenant-General Polk disposes his forces for battle and, in the 
turgid and bombastic strain so common in the South at that time, ex- 
horts them to remember that before them “is the enemy by whom 
their property has been destroyed, their hearthstones desolated, their 
women insulted and outraged, and their altars profaned.” 

By a dispatch from head-quarters of the army, dated at Lafayette, 
12.30 in the morning of the 13th, General Polk is notified that the 
enemy is approaching from the south; and exhorted to make his 
attack in the morning “ quick and decided.” At nine in the morning 
of that day came the Confederate commander-in-chief in person. 
But after some demonstrations, no enemy in force being found, it was 
judged that he had retired upon Chattanooga, leaving his skirmishers 
to deceive; whereupon General Bragg returned with his staff to La- 
fayette, and on the following day all the troops marched in the same 
direction. 

On the night of the 15th a council of war was held at Lafayette, 
and it was resolved to advance towards Chattanooga and fall upon the 
enemy wherever found. Orders, accordingly, were issued on the 16th. 
These orders were countermanded on the morning of the 17th, but 
reiterated at a later hour, and at midnight of that day, the Confed- 
erate army being assembled at Lee & Gordon’s Mills, the Confederate 
commander issued a circular, prescribing the following dispositions: - 
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Hood’s column to cross at or near Reed’s Bridge, turn to the left 
and sweep up the Chickamauga ; ‘Walker, crossing at Alexander’s 
Bridge, to unite in this movement, and push vigorously on the enemy’s 
flank and rear. Buckner, crossing at Tedford’s Ford, to join in the 
movement to the left, and press the enemy up stream. Polk to press, 
with his forces, to the front of Lee & Gordon’s Mills, and if too 
strenuously resisted, to bear to the right and cross at Dalton’s Ford or 
Tedford’s and attack, wherever the enemy might be found. Hill to 
cover the left flank from any advance of the enemy, from McLemore’s 
Cove, and attack in flank, if the enemy should be ascertained to be 
reinforcing at Lee & Gordon’s. Wheeler’s cavalry to hold the gaps in 
Pigeon Mountain, cover the rear and left, and bring up the stragglers. 

The Confederate commander, as if to condemn his own previous 
wavering, added that all these movements should be executed “ with 
the utmost promptness, vigor, and persistence.” 

The Confederate army, being now reinforced by eight brigades 
from the forces in Mississippi, and two divisions from the army of 
Virginia, partly present and partly to arrive, was set in motion, accord- 
ingly, on the following day; but the clouds of dust raised by their 
movements being observed by our cavalry, and from the elevated 
station of the signal corps upon Lookout Mountain the Federal com- 
mander, anticipating the purpose of his adversary, and being in pain 
for his left, determined upon a counter-movement ; so, while during 
the long night of the 8th, the enemy slept in their bivouacs upon the 
Chickamauga, Thomas’s devoted corps moved, hour after hour, in the 
darkness to the left. Day was breaking as their advance reached the 
historic field of Chickamauga. 

It may well be doubted whether the true history of the conflict 
which ensued will, in all its various phases, ever be known. The 
narrative of the commander on each side, and of their subordinates 
upon each side, is set down in the official records of the war of the 
rebellion, published by our government ; but in some of these there is 
so much of exaggeration, so much of suppression, and so much which 
may well be feared as absolute falsification, that to know what occurred 
in detail seems hardly possible. 

To illustrate: In the Confederate reports of the battle which oc- 
curred on the left of our lines on the night of the 19th, it is stated in 
the reports of some of the Confederate commanders that the Federal 
forces were routed and pursued for a great distance. One of the com- 
manders fixes this distance at something like a mile and a quarter ; 
another at a mile and a half, and declares that the Confederate forces 
engaged “continued to press” the enemy, until nearly nine o’clock. 
Another declares that they advanced six hundred yards. Now, the 
fact is, that our first line, being overwhelmed by a vastly superior force, 
was thrown back upon the second line, and there halted and repelled 
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the Confederate assault, which at the utmost exceeded not thirty 
minutes. ; 

So the impression is sought to be conveyed that the withdrawal of 
the left of our army, between five and six in the afternoon of the 
20th, from the position where, under the eye of Major-General Thomas, 
it had fought all that day, was enforced, our lines. yielding in the 
supreme moment to the heroic assault of the Confederate forces. 
But in truth our divisions withdrew under orders, not by compulsion, 
and might, I believe, have withstood the enemy’s attacks until this 
hour. 

In the second day’s battle I myself saw a brigade which, being 
ordered to reinforce the extreme left, was changing front forward in 
the open ground about Kelly’s house dissolve like a rope of sand 
under the fire of the skirmish line, which had penetrated to our rear. 
No mention of this instance is made in any of our reports, or, if men- 
tioned, it is given the color of withdrawal from the position in good 
order and with a confident front to the enemy. 

So it appears by our reports that at least three different brigades, 
and I know not how many others, were the very last to leave the field, 
protecting with their bayonets the retiring army. 

I shall therefore not attempt to do more than set forth the general 
outlines of this memorable engagement, particularizing only, as well as 
memory will serve, the action of the command with which I had the 
honor to be connected. 

Kelly’s plantation, where the advance of the Fourteenth Corps 
found itself in the early morning of the 19th of September, 1863, isa 
little clearing in the woods, some six hundred yards in length, north 
and south, and something less than this in an easterly and westerly 
direction. Its western line abuts upon the Lafayette and Chattanooga 
road, some three miles to the west, from Chickamauga Creek. The 
farm-house, with its out-buildings, is in the southwest corner of the 
field. Thick woods surround it in every direction. A road from the 
farm-house, to the eastwardly, passes the Chickamauga at Reed’s 
Bridge. Other roads traverse the woods, some to the other fords of 
the stream in the same neighborhood, and some, diverging southwardly, 
cross at Alexander’s Bridge. Near the stream is a road which runs 
nearly north and south, crossing the stream at Alexander’s Bridge and 
cutting all the east and west roads. By this road the Confederate 
army conveniently threw its different detachments from left to right, 
during the first day’s engagements. 

The early morning of the 19th found the advance of the Four- 
teenth Army Corps, Brannan’s division, at Kelly’s field. General Dan 
McCook had. been contesting with the enemy for the possession of 
Reed’s Brigade, and reported, it was then said, that a brigade of the 
Confederate army had crossed the stream, and then lay in the woods 
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in that vicinity; and Major-General Thomas, judging this command 
to be isolated, ordered (whether with the approval of the commander- 
in-chief, I know not) an advance upon it. 

The second brigade of Brannan’s division was commanded by John 
T. Croxton, one of the most gallant men and picturesque characters of 
our army. He was a Kentuckian by birth, and brought up in all the 
traditions and prejudices that prevailed in that State ; but being educated 
in the North, he adopted more liberal and juster ideas, and was one 
of the two men in his county who, at the election of 1860, voted 
the ticket which bore at its head the name of Abraham Lincoln. 
Though his principles were abhorred by the people of that section, yet 
such was his manifest sincerity, such his courageous and open advocacy 
of them, the amenity of his manners, and the force of his character, 
that he was cherished, where another would scarcely have been toler- 
ated; and at the breaking out of the rebellion he, without difficulty, 
rallied to the standard of the Union more than one thousand young 
men of that region, who were mustered into the Federal army as the 
Fourth Kentucky Infantry.’ He served always with distinguished 
gallantry and intelligence, and at twenty-six he was appointed a 
brigadier-general, upon the unsolicited recommendation of Major- 
General Thomas, endorsed by Major-General Sherman. To this officer, 
and the brigade which he commanded, was committed a principal part 
in the effort to destroy the supposed Confederate brigade, whose unsup- 
ported presence in the woods at Reed’s Bridge was accepted upon the 
faith of Colonel McCook’s statement. 

Croxton advanced to the east in line of battle, by the road leading 
directly to Reed’s Bridge; Vandevere, commanding another brigade 
of the same division, was ordered towards Chattanooga as far as 
McDonald’s house, there to move by the right, so as to fall upon the 
flank of the enemy engaged by Croxton. But in truth, the force in 
the woods which Colonel. McCook had taken for a brigade was 
Forrest’s cavalry dismounted, supported by Bushrod Johnson’s division 
and Hood’s division of infantry. 

Croxton, advancing gallantly, drove back the enemy’s skirmishers, 
and at first threw Forrest’s men into confusion. Then Forrest, raging 
like a wild beast aroused in his lair, reinforced his cavalry with Wil- 
son’s brigade of the infantry and Ector’s brigade, falling on with a 
searching fire of musketry in front, and threatening Croxton’s flank, 
compelled him to deploy all his reserves, and finally to retire stub- 
bornly fighting. 

Major-General Thomas, seeing Croxton thus rudely handled, sent 
in the division.of Baird, and our line again advanced, driving the 
enemy before it; but Walker and Cheatham, commanding divisions of 
the Confederate army, being now come up, advanced, and Baird in his 
turn was compelled to give ground. One battalion of the Sixteenth 
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Infantry was wiped up like water with a sponge; Guenther’s battery 
of the Fourth Artillery, serving with the regular brigade, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. “It seemed,” said General Baird, in his report, “as 
if complete destruction was inevitable.” In this connection he com- 
mends the gallantry of a respected member of his commandery, Major 
(afterwards Colonel) Michael H. Fitch, of the Twenty-first Wisconsin. 

Meantime, Vandevere, who, though a most meritorious soldier, 
seems to have moved but tardily on this ovcasion, having gotten upon 
the flank of the Confederate forces, and discovering by the sound of 
the battle that Croxton was being repulsed, advanced gallantly through 
the woods and again restored the day. The enemy were thrown back 
over the same.ground where they had twice pursued our divisions, and 
the guns of the regular battery were recovered. 

But the enemy, bringing up fresh forces and renewing his efforts, 
Croxton and Vandevere were again compelled to retire. Thereupon 
Johnson’s division of the Twentieth Corps, coming upon the field 
under orders to report to Major-General Thomas, were sent in to relieve 
Brannan’s fainting troops. Croxton had at this time, according to the 
report of his division commander, been continuously under fire, main- 
taining himself gallantly for more than six hours. 

The commander of the division which now came upon the field, 
Richard W. Johnson, was a Kentuckian by birth. A graduate of the 
military academy, he had served for many years in the battalion com- 
manded by Major-General Thomas, and. possessed in eminent degree 
the confidence of that distinguished soldier. He was a man of noble 
presence, of the greatest personal worth and amiability, and filled with 
the lofty traditions of the old army. In his youth he had acquired an 
honorable fame in an independent command upon the frontier. So 
highly was he esteemed among his fellow-officers that the Confederate 
authorities, judging from his Kentucky origin that he might take their 
part in the struggle, offered him a commission as colonel in the regular 
army of their supposititious republic. Like the devoted Thomas, 
however, he refused to stain his character by forsaking his colors. In 
this campaign no division commander gained greater credit. 

Johnson’s first brigade was commanded by August von Willich. 
Like all of his line, he was born and brought up in the traditions of 
the Great Frederick ; but in imbibing republican principles, he had 
participated in the attempted revolution of 1848, and, compelled to flee, 
had taken refuge in our republic. Rejecting the prefix which signi- 
fied his membership in the.privileged classes, he had supported him- 
self for many years in mechanical employments in Cincinnati. When 
the Civil War broke out, interpreting the cause of the republic to in- 
volve the principles for which he had suffered, he tendered his sword to 
the governor of his State, and was commissioned in the humble but 
useful position of adjutant to the Ninth Ohio Volunteers. His 
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assiduity, intelligence, and great experience aided to give to this regi- 
ment the high character which it maintained during its whole period 
of service. Later on he was commissioned by the governor of Indiana 
to command the Thirty-second Regiment of Infantry of that State, a 
regiment which, under his command, became an example to the whole 
army. For perfection in the manual of arms, and in all the move- 
ments of the battalion, it had, I believe, no equal in our armies; in 
battle it had no superior. Among his superior officers Willich was 
not always a favorite. His disregard for tradition or precedent, his 
assumption, perhaps not an unjust one, of a superiority of experience 
and equipment for the military service, his assiduity in the discharge 
of duty, and, if I may use the word without offense, a certain queru- 
lousness and petulance of disposition made him sometimes an object 
of unkind criticism from the officers of our regular army commanding 
above him ; but among those who served under him he was venerated, 
respected, and obeyed without question ; and it is affecting to see how 
uniformly the reports of the regimental commanders of his brigade 
speak of his courage, his devotion, and his intelligent fatherly care of 
his command and all its members. 

The second brigade of this division was known as Kirk’s brigade. 
Kirk was a distinguished lawyer of Illinois, enterprising and intelli- 
gent, and gave to the military life the same enthusiasm which he had 
displayed in his chosen profession. At this time Kirk languished un- 
der a wound received at Stone River, of which I believe he afterwards 
died. The command devolved, during his absence, upon Colonel 
Joseph B. Dodge, of the Thirtieth Indiana, a worthy successor. In 
this brigade served the Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania, commanded by 
Colonel Thomas E. Rose, afterwards memorable for his connection 
with the engineering exploit by which a large party of the prisoners 
of war confined in Libby Prison achieved their liberty. Colonel 
Rose went through this engagement and campaign suffering from the 
gout, and wearing but one boot. In this command served also the 
Seventy-ninth Illinois, commanded by Allen A. Buckner, of Edgar 
County, Illinois, a Methodist circuit-rider whose life in the camps 
cast no tarnish upon that sacred character; he was one of the most 
remarkable figures known to military annals since the time of Don 
Quixote. His regiment was a proverb of negligence and indifference 
to all military regulations, but in battle they were raging devils. 

The third brigade of this division was at that time commanded 
by Colonel Philemon E. Baldwin, of the Sixth Indiana. He fell 
gallantly cheering and directing his men in the battle of the night of 
the 19th, and was succeeded by William W. Berry, of the Fifth — 
Kentucky, otherwise known as the Louisville Legion, originally 
Rousseau’s regiment. Berry had lived an adventurous life and had 
many experiences. He served in one of the fillibustering expeditions 
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which preceded our war, and after many strange adventures escaped 
the general wreck of the party. He once took part in a steamboat 
explosion, escaping with a broken leg. He was a man of singular 
beauty of feature, his lineaments as delicate as those of a woman, but 
of a courage which no adversity could damp; an equanimity of mind 
which no danger could disturb. - 

When Berry assumed command of the brigade his regiment fell 
under the command of Captain John Houston, an officer who, for 
stern courage and devotion to duty, was fit to have served in Crom- 
well’s Ironsides. 

If time would permit, I should delight here to commemorate the 
martial virtues of a host of others of that noble command, to whom, 
after more than thirty years, the heart turns with an affection which 
only a soldier can feel, only a soldier can understand,—but neither 
time nor the occasion serve. 

Johnson’s division took up the battle, formed at first in two lines, 
Willich upon the-right, Baldwin upon the left, Dodge in reserve upon 
the left, deployed in columns. Dodge was presently drawn to the right 
and deployed, relieving the brigade of Hazen (Palmer’s division). 
The division advanced without halt or stay, thrusting the enemy back 
through the woods for a distance of more than one mile. The enemy, 
apparently exhausted, seemed to abate his efforts, and the battle in 
that part of the field died out. In this advance we had diverged to 
the left, and when we halted we had no support upon either flank. 
The nearest force upon our right was Turchin’s brigade, three-quarters 
of a mile away, and on the left, Baird’s division, not yet recomposed, 
at a great distance to the rear. Here we remained, receiving and re- 
plying toa sharp skirmish fire until past six of the evening, when, 
being then under orders to retire to the general line of battle, the 
enemy, having brought up Cleburne’s division and deployed it upon 
our left, with Cheatham’s division in our front, fell upon us with in- 
describable fury. The Confederate artillery filled the woods with their 
bursting shells, which in the twilight made the skies seem like a firma- 
ment of pestilential stars. Our line resisted stoutly, but, overwhelmed 
by superior numbers and overreached by both flanks, the advance fell 
back in part to the second line, while the Seventy-seventh Pennsyl- 
vania, of the first line, was lapped up like a drop of oil under a 
flame. 

Meantime, a brigade of another division sent to support us, being 
still overawed by the rude handling they had received in the morning, 
mistaking in the falling night the gleam of our muskets for that of — 
the enemy, opened fire upon our rear, which our rear rank, supposing 
themselves to be enveloped by the enemy, facing about, returned. 
Baldwin fell sustaining his troops by his voice and example, and a 
host of other brave officers and men. Nevertheless, we held the ground, 
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and the enemy suspended his fire and retired. In this battle fell also 
Brigadier-General Preston Smith, commanding brigade in Cheatham’s 
division. 

Meantime, upon the right, the battle had raged with varying for- 
tune. Palmer, Reynolds, Wood, Davis, Van Cleve, Wilder’s cavalry, 
and one of Sheridan’s brigades were all engaged; all won at first an 
advantage, but finally each, I believe, was either discomfited or with 
difficulty maintained himself. 

It was a succession of engagements, division against division and 
brigade against brigade. Sometimes we penetrated the enemy’s rear; 
on many occasions our lines, in their different parts, suffered the same 
misfortune. 

“Our respected companion, Colonel Swallow, received honorable 
mention for the part taken by his battery in one of those engagements. 
The army, fatigued, but not disheartened, bivouacked each command 
where the night found it, or retired to the general line. All the woods 
and hollows were filled with our stragglers and wounded. Many of us 
passed the night without water. 

It is proper here to commend the good deed of one who was not 
only a gallant soldier, but a good Samaritan: Colonel Thomas J. Har- 
rison, with his mounted infantry, the Thirty-ninth Indiana, spent 
the early hours of the night gathering empty canteens, which, filled by 
his men at Crawfish Springs, on the right of the army, each mounted 
man carrying many canteens, were afterwards distributed among the 
regiments of the infantry. 

-At midnight orders were given to assemble the whole army on the 
following day, on a line slightly in advance of the Lafayette and 
Chattanooga road and generally conforming to its direction, and to 
act on the defensive. 

In the early gray of the morning our wearied troops erected along 
this whole line a substantial breastwork of logs. 

Baird formed the left of this line, occupying the woods on the 
north of Kelly’s field, his left reaching to the neighborhood of the 
Chattanooga road. Upon his right, facing the east, was Johnson’s 
division, Berry’s brigade, and the remnants of Dodge, in two lines, 
and Willich in reserve, in the open field. To the right of Johnson 
were Palmer, Reynolds, Brannan, Wood, Davis, and Sheridan,—I 
believe in this order. "Van Cleve was in reserve. 

The Confederate general-in-chief had directed that the battle should 
be renewed right at the break of day, beginning upon the extreme 
right ; but Hill, who commanded the right two divisions, could not, in 
the confusion of that night, be found, and for this and other causes the 
attack was delayed until nine o’clock. 

At about nine in the morning the battle commenced on our left, and 
the Confederate divisions advancing successively, the battle progressed 
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until the whole line was engaged. But the assault was repelled with 
great carnage ; our men, being protected by the works they had erected, 
suffered little. During this assault, Willich, to his infinite disgust, as 
I well remember, was directed to abandon the reserve position which 
he had selected with great care, and reinforce the first line of our divi- 
sion, then engaged. He reluctantly obeyed, advancing the Thirty- 
second Indiana and Eighty-ninth Illinois to the front line, where their 
fire, added to that already occupying the works, assisted to dispel the 
enemy’s assault. Then the enemy, having reinforced his right and 
planted a battery upon. an eminence in the Chattanooga road far to our 
left, threw a skirmish line to our left rear, and again advanced with 
such fury that a portion of our left was broken; the fire of his skir- 
mishers routed a brigade from the right of the army sent to reinforce 
us. The reserve battery of the division and the ammunition-trains 
mounted postilions and drove frantically forward to the right of the 
army. The enemy’s shells set on fire Kelly’s house and its out- 
buildings, occupied by our wounded ; a column of the enemy pene- 
trated triumphantly almost to the centre of the field. 

Then Willich, with the Forty-ninth Ohio Regiment, and Berry, with 
the Fifth Kentucky, facing by the rear rank, fell upon the flank of 
the invading enemy. Baird’s retiring troops, facing about, joined in 
the movement, and the enemy, yielding to this double counter-assault, 
was expelled with great slaughter, and Baird’s lines were re-established ; 
then Willich, taking personal command.of the Thirty-second Indiana, 
passed the intervals of Baird, moved to the front, and, rushing through 
the woods like a raging lion, dispelled the shattered remnants of the 
enemy and their cavalry upon our left front, and finally, wheeling to 
the left and returning, took post with his battery and all his regiments, 
except the Eighty-ninth Illinois, in his original position. 

With -this exception the assaults of the enemy were, during the 
whole day, everywhere upon the left and centre repulsed with great 
carnage. 

Now, while these things were occurring on our left, on the right 
the battle fared as follows: 

The Confederate left. consisted of four divisions, Stewart, Johnson, 
Hindman, and Preston, arranged from right to left in this order. 
Lieutenant-General Longstreet, who arrived in the field at midnight, 
was in command of the whole. 

By the tumultuous engagement of the previous day these divisions 
had become separated from those of the right, so that the morning light 
disclosed an interval of more than half a mile between the right of 
Stewart’s division, and the left of that next upon his right. This fault 
being remedied, the Confederate troops, as if doubtful of maintaining 
themselves, threw up a breastwork of logs, and, still suffering under 
the fire of our artillery, waited for the attack to begin by the divisions 
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of their right wing. About ten o’clock, the battle not progressing as 
had been expected, Lieutenant-General Longstreet sent a communica- 
tion to the lieutenant-general commanding the army, suggesting that he 
should begin his movement ; but before his messenger could return, the 
lieutenant-general, impatient of the delay, had sent an officer of his 
staff to each of the division commanders, ordering an immediate ad- 
vance. The troops were in motion before the lieutenant-general 
commanding the wing received information of the purpose of his 
superior. 

Now, a malicious fortune dictated that at the very instant of the Con- 
federate advance, Brigadier-General Wood, commanding a division of 
the Twenty-first Army Corps, and occupying the ground between 
Brannan’s right and Sheridan’s left, should receive from the major- 
general commanding the army an order directing him to close upon 
Reynolds as fast as possible and support him. Now, Reynolds was to 
the left of Brannan. To obey the command left a division front in 
our lines unoccupied. Wood, who though one of the most gallant 
and impetuous soldiers in the army was also one of the most prudent, 
at first hesitated ; but not being then engaged nor immediately threat- 
ened, and the battle raging furiously far to his left, he judged that 
the emergency was great and that some other division was at hand to 
fill his place, and obeyed the command. 

Before Wood’s division had cleared the interval his troops were 
taken in flank by the Confederate advance; the rear brigade was 
shattered; Bushrod Johnson’s: division enveloped Brannan’s right 
flank and threw it back, while two of his batteries, then moving into 
position, were taken in flank, and retreated precipitately through two 
brigades of Van Cleve, then on the march to the left, throwing them 
into a confusion from which they failed to recover until they had 
retreated as far as Rossville. The other brigade of this division, com- 
manded by Colonel Barnes, had before that been sent to the left, and 
so escaped this misfortune; and Colonel Simeon W. Aldrich, who 
commanded the Forty-fourth Indiana Regiment in one of these dis- 
comfited brigades, held his men in hand during the general wreck, 
and, uniting afterwards with Harker’s brigade, under Wood, fought 
gallantly to the end of the day. 

Meantime, Hindman, supported by Preston, taking Sheridan and 
Davis in flank, and pressing hard, threw them into confusion, and, in 
spite of all effort, threw their line back for more than a mile, where, 
diverging towards our left, these discomfited troops fell in behind 
those of Van Cleve, and all who stayed -with their colors assembled, 
later, at Rossville. In this rout the major-general commanding the — 
army, Major-General McCook, commanding the Twentieth Army 
Corps, and Major-General Crittenden, commanding the Twenty-first 
Corps, were swept from the field, and all retired as far as Chattanooga. 
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When the blow fell upon Wood, Brannan, seeing the danger, drew 
his right back to a line perpendicular to the general line of battle, 
and Wood, facing about with Harker’s brigade and a remnant of 
Buell’s, formed upon the left of Brannan, the whole occupying the 
crest of a sharp spur which there falls from the ridge into the valley, 
near the southeast corner of Kelly’s field, and all uniting their efforts, 
the rout was stayed and the battle came to a pause. 

But Bushrod Johnson, commanding one of the Confederate 
divisions, reinforcing himself with one of Hindman’s brigades, com- 
manded by Patten Anderson, and assisted by Kershaw with one of 
Hood’s brigades, presently renewed the attack, the Confederate troops 
swarming up the hill with loud shouts. Our men, not dismayed, 
replied with a pelting musketry, which speedily broke this attack and 
threw the Confederate lines in confusion to the bottom of the ridge. 

About two in the afternoon, Major-General Gordon Granger, who 
had before that been posted at Rossville, marching with the true 
instinct of a soldier to the sound of the cannon, came opportunely 
upon the field, with Steedman’s division; their ranks were ravaged 
by the artillery of the enemy’s right, as they approached, which dis- 
daining, they continued their proud and beautiful march. Forming 
upon the extension of the spur occupied by Brannan, at the instant at 
which the enemy, reinforced by the brigades of Deas, Managault, Trigg, 
and Kelly, were renewing the assault, they repelled in horrible car- 
nage this new danger, and during all of the residue of that afternoon 
our line, in every part, withstood the enemy’s utmost exertions. 

As the day’s end approached, Major-General Thomas, judging the 
field to be lost, gave directions that the divisions should retire, succes- 
sively, from the right. This command, coming to the several com- 
manders while some were still engaged, was, unfortunately, contrary to 
its spirit, obeyed, and the divisions, taken in rear, were, some of them, 
thrown into confusion, and suffered great losses. 

Thus ended the glorious bat disastrous field of Chickamauga. 

That night we bivouacked at Rossville, where all the day following 
we maintained our lines, the enemy making no exertion, save to insult 
the outposts. 

On the night following we retired into Chattanooga, where, in the 
gray of the morning and hidden by the mists which overhung the 
valley, we formed our lines and retreated no farther. 

The historian of the Peninsula War adorns his narrative of each 
important enterprise with critical reflection upon the event, in which 
he condemns the fault or praises the meritorious conduct of the par- 
ticipants. 

Following, though at a great distance, this illustrious example, I 
shall presume now to offer, for the benefit of those of our second class, 
whose fortune it may be hereafter to command armies, the following 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


1. To the hour of the evacuation of Chattanooga the conduct of 
the Federal commander seems above criticism. His dispositions were 
judicious, his marches well combined, his arrangements for the supply- 
ing and subsistence of the army admirable. Until the investment of 
Chattanooga had progressed many days, and by the rains of that 
season the common roads to the rear had been ruined, the army was 
never in want. One exception to this must be mentioned. With this 
movement, many months in contemplation, with a great river to cross, 
and with the probability that he must fight a battle with that river to 
his rear, the Federal commander had provided only pontoons sufficient 
for one bridge. Sheridan spent many days in the open construction 
of a tressel at Bridgeport, when the concealment of our purpose was 
esteemed to be of the highest importance; and other divisions of the 
army crossed upon rafts, like a horde of barbarians, 

The extreme advance of his right savors of rashness and temerity, 
yet it seems justified and indeed constrained by the difficulties of the 
theatre of operations in which he engaged. But when the Confederate 
army retired to the south, it was but a tempting of fortune to continue 
this dispersion of his army. The idea that more than forty thousand 
solid infantry, of the bravest people in the world, with a due propor- 
tion of artillery, well served and supported by an active and enter- 
prising cavalry, could be put to rout, or with impunity assailed, by an 
inferior force, was illusory. 

It was a great fault, therefore, to leave the right in its advanced 
position, when, without the least hazard or inconvenience, it might 
have been drawn to the centre, or the whole united with equal facility . 
and security upon the left corps, within the intrenchments about 
Chattanooga. 

2. It was an imprudence also to send Crittenden upon his career, 

upon his pursuit, which might, but for the fortunate accident by which 
the true course of things was disclosed, have ended in the ruin of that 
corps. 
3. The delay which occurred when the concentration was ordered 
is also worthy of censure. That four days should have been occupied 
by the right corps in a march of not exceeding thirty miles, when the 
fate of an army depended upon it, is not to be palliated. The com- 
mander of this corps, it is true, excused himself by his want of guide 
and his ignorance of the roads. 

But a general who, commanding an exposed detachment in the 
enemy’s country two full marches from the nearest support, fails to 
advise himself of the roads by which he may receive or give support 
seems not well instructed in his trade. 

4, The enterprise committed to Croxton and Vandevere on the 
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morning of the 19th savors more of gallantry than of discretion. 
Thereby the battle became irrevocably engaged with an enemy shrouded 
in the darkness of a forest which concealed both his numbers and his 
dispositions. 

As we look at the event in reverse, it seems manifest now that the 
Federal commander should have restrained his troops, and, assuming 
a strong position, the same occupied on the succeeding day, or, if the 
enemy’s delays permitted, one still farther to the left and covering the 
Rossville roads, a strictly defensive battle should have been delivered. 

In such a position, with the troops well intrenched, the enemy’s 
superiority of numbers and the advantage of the initiative would have 
been neutralized. 

5. That the Federal commander, when borne from the field by the 
press of fugitives ensuing the disaster on the right on the morning of 
the second day, continued. his course to Chattanooga is a fault which 
can scarcely be excused. Thereby he fell immeasurably in the estima- 
tion of the soldiery, with whom, it may be said, nothing can atone for a 
supposed want of physical courage. Thereby further he forfeited the 
reputation justly earned at Murfreesboro’ by his personal heroism, and 
was disabled from visiting upon other delinquents the measure of 
discipline which the occasion required. 

6. The resolution with which the Federal commander availed 
himself of the respite given by his adversary after the battle to collect 
and recompose the fragments of his army, and his constant attention to 
details during this trying period, are worthy of all commendation. 

It is a great thing in a commander to know how to avail himself of a 
victory, but it requires, perhaps, still greater qualities to retrieve a defeat. 

7. It must be said that the order given by Major-General Thomas 
to withdraw from the field at the close of the second day was a mis- 
take. The.troops which remained upon the field, although then greatly 
outnumbered, were full of spirit, and except the disaster which followed 
the withdrawal of Wood’s division from its position, the advantage of 
the day was all with us. The enemy’s attacks had been everywhere 
repulsed, and the spirit of his army was broken. Major-General 
Longstreet, in his report of the battle, declares that when at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the second day he called upon the commanding 
general for reinforcements from the right wing, he was informed that 
those troops had been so maltreated that they could be of no possible 
service. The reports of the Confederate commanders make it manifest 
that the troops of their left wing, which had achieved the success of 
the morning, were entirely demoralized by the repeated discomfitures 
of the afternoon, It appears by the report of the inspector-general 
of Bushrod Johnson’s brigade that the brigades of Deas and Mana- 
gault, which in the morning had chased Davis and Sheridan from the 
field, were so utterly demoralized by the reception which they received 
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in the afternoon that they fled in confusion, and could not be again 
got upon the field. The brigade commanders themselves replied to 
the exhortations of the staff-officer and the commands of their superior, 
that it was useless to order the troops forward, that they would not 
stand. All the reports of Gracie’s regimental commanders show that 
this brigade was driven out of the fight before the day fell. The 
brigade commander himself reported to Colonel Maxwell of the First 
Florida, that he did not know where his brigade was. Brigadier- 
General Kershaw was so far from the field that he did not even know 
of our retreat until informed of it by General Robertson as late as ten 
o’clock at night. And Patten Anderson, also commanding a brigade, 
knew nothing of our evacuation of the field until the following morn- 
ing. MeNair’s, Gregg’s, and Johnson’s brigades, at the end of the 
two days’ fight, did not number over five hundred bayonets each. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Watt Floyd, who commanded the Seventeenth 
Tennessee in Bushrod Johnson’s brigade, reports that during the last 
assault, made in the afternoon, hundreds of men were skulking behind 
trees.in their rear ; and another regimental commander reports that one 
whole brigade, loitering in the rear, rejected his frantic importunities 
to come into the fight if to give but one volley. 

Wherefore, I believe, that if we had maintained our position, and 
employed the hours of the night in collecting the fugitives from the 
field at Chattanooga and along the road, and bringing up the divisions 
of Sheridan and Davis, which had been rallied at Rossville, Lieutenant- 
General Bragg would, before the morning rose, as at Murfreesboro’, 
have retreated. It cannot be doubted, at least, that we might, without 
difficulty, have remained in our position until the night fell, and a re- 
treat under the cover of darkness would not have been attended with 
the serious losses which befell us during the closing hours of this un- 
fortunate day. 

8. The ignorance of the Federal commander of the separation 
which the previous day’s engagement had wrought in the Confederate 
line may teach the importance of an active and vigilant staff. If, in 
the gray of the morning, two divisions had been pushed into this in- 
terval, one wheeling to the right and the other to the left, the enemy’s 
line of battle would have been cut in twain, and great results might 
have been achieved. 

9. Of the conduct of the Confederate commander we may repeat 
the same encomium, that down to the evacuation of: Chattanooga his 
conduct of affairs was unexceptional. There was no haste or con- 
fusion, no detachment was cut off, nor was there any sacrifice of stores 
or material. 

But, from the time of the evacuation, the Confederate commander 
pursued a wavering course, which testifies of doubt and irresolution. 
The enterprise committed to Hindman was puerile. It could not, at 
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the most, have given a partial triumph, and that over a fragment ; 
while the whole Federal army was offered as a sacrifice. 

10. The Confederate commander’s dispositions for the battle, 
though tardy, were well conceived, but not prosecuted with the energy 
which the occasion required. It was a fault not to have added to the 
strength of his right on the first day by success, in which quarter 
alone decisive results could be anticipated. The right division of the 
Confederate army was to the rest as the hammer is to the handle. To 
continue the engagement upon the second day, after our troops were 
intrenched, was a mere butchery, excusable only by political consid- 
erations. But for the ill-timed displacement of Wood’s division from 
the line it is not reasonable to say that any single success to the Con- 
federate arms could have been expected ; and to thus sacrifice a noble 
army, after blindly rejecting the opportunities which fortune offered 
on previous days, must be deemed to excuse the demoralization of the 
Confederate divisions, which I have particularized above. 

All the dispositions of the Confederate commander for the second 
day were unfortunate. When it was determined to renew the battle a 
strong column of attack should have been formed and directed upon 
some favorable point in the Federal line (the salient between Baird 
and Johnson afforded the best hope of results), and, while the attention 
of the whole Federal army was occupied, without exposing the troops, 
this column should, in spite of all resistance, have been thrust forward 
over the Federal works, and a general advance all along the line should 
have followed. 

11. While Lookout Mountain is traversable by the artillery only 
at the gaps, there are in many other places what are called in that 
country “traces” or trails, where a mounted man or an active man 
upon foot may easily gain the crest of the mountain. One of these 
traces there was at Hollingsworth’s Mill, three miles or thereabouts to 
the north of Cooper’s Gap. Major-General Thomas’s corps, by a 
singular oversight, had no cavalry. All the valley, save its imme- 
diate front, was dominated by the Confederate General Forrest. Gen- 
eral Bragg then had present for duty, of infantry and artillery, forty- 
eight thousand four hundred and twenty-six officers and men (not 
reckoning the reinforcements from Virginia), all as solid and reliable 
troops, under proper command, as ever bore arms; Forrest’s division 
of cavalry, amounting to three thousand five hundred men ; Wheeler’s 
cavalry to over six thousand five hundred men. With this army he 
lay interposed between our centre and left, able to strike either at will, 
and able to oppose either by a sufficient force to hold it in check while 
maneuvring against the other, with an overwhelming superiority. 
But as Thomas might retire upon McCook, or McCook reinforce 
Thomas, that detachment furnished the most imminent and threatening 
danger and against that his first operations should have been directed. 
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What General Bragg should have done is this: six thousand of 
his infantry should have been added to Forrest’s cavalry, and under 
the direction of that enterprising soldier should have been set to with- 
stand Crittenden, whose corps amounted to only twelve thousand men, 
Negley’s division, in its movement upon Lafayette, should have been 
feebly opposed with the cavalry, so as to encourage rather than to 
repel its advance. On the night of the 13th, when the whole of the 
Fourteenth Corps was at the foot of Lookout Mountain, ten thousand 
men should have been sent by the Hollingsworth trace to the summit 
with directions to themselves upon the rear of the Fourteenth Army 
Corps occupying the gap at the summit. 

This detachment should have been under the command of such a 
soldier as Cleburne, with instructions to fight to the death. Then, 
with the thirty thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry remaining 
and all the artillery, the Confederate general should have thrown him- 
self upon Thomas and destroyed him. Four hours should have 
sufficed to do the deed. 

Then, without halt or stay, the army should have been directed 
against Crittenden, marching by all the roads and assailing him in front 
and flank. One day should have sufficed for the destruction of this 
corps. Then, turning about upon McCook, all ignorant of the fate of 
his comrades, he in his turn should have been put to the merciless sword. 

It is difficult to estimate the results which might have been gained 
by dispositions properly meditated and actively pursued; but the 
reckless march pursued by the Confederate commander, the heedléss 
permitting of people of the neighborhood, and even the negroes, to 
come into his camps and retire (when his movements should have 
been as noiseless as those of a cat stealing upon its prey), the ill con- 
sidered enterprise committed to Hindman, and the feebleness of its 
pursuit sufficiently display the character of the Confederate general. 

Scarcely less to be condemned is his failure to pursue and strike 
after our discomfitur e of 20th. 

When, under his guidance, after a dilatory advance, the Confeder- 
ate army arrayed itself about us, they looked down upon an army 
decimated but still confident; they saw there, rising under their eyes, 
a new Sebastopol from which on a more propitious day and under the 
direction of a more fortunate soldier the northern host poured forth to 


recover their sullied honor. 
NOTE, 


It was generally believed in our army that in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga we were greatly outnumbered by the Confederate forces. From 
the best examination that I have been able to give to the matter, I 


conclude that there was no great disparity. 
The Army of the Cumberland at this time numbered as follows 


(War Records, Serial No, 50, page 169): 
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¢ : Officers. 
Present, equipped 
Add detachments, subsequently joined, Twenty- 
second Michigan 26 
Add detachments, subsequently joined, Eighty- 
ninth Ohio 20 


Deduct, absent at Nashville, artillery reserve . 
Coburn’s brigade at Murfreesboro’ 
Lowe’s brigade at Murfreesboro’ 
Unattached artillery at Gallatin 
Wagner’s brigade in Chattanooga (War 
Records, vol. ]. pp. 44, 680) 
Post’s brigade guarding wagon-train at Stevens’s 
Gap (War Records, vol. 1. p. 507), total offi- 
cers and men, estimated 
Thirty-eighth Ohio Infantry (War Records, 
vol. 1. p. 404), estimated 
Ninth Michigan Infantry (War Records, vol. 
lvi. p. 40), estimated 
Five companies First Kentucky Infantry (War 
Records, vol. 1. p. 44; vol. li. p. 800; vol. 
lii. p. 286) . “Abs 124 
One Hundred ond Tenth Illinois Battalion 
(War Records, vol. 1. pp. 45, 52, 801) ... 213 
Twenty-first Kentucky Infantry To Records, 
vol. 1. p. 45) estimated ... 250 


7977 


64,842 
7,977 


Total present for duty 56,865 


The army rolls of the Confederate Army of the Tennessee (War 
Records, ‘Serial No. 53, page 518) give the following as the effective 


present on the 30th of August: 
. Men. 


Polk’s corps 
Hill’s corps 
Add Buckner’s corps (War Records, vol. liii. p. 587) 
Walker’s division (War Records, vol. liii. p. 518) 6,604 
Breckenridge’s division (War Records, vol. liii. p. 518)... 4,562 
Benning’s brigade (War Records, vol. liii. p. 652) .... 1,200 
Law’s brigade (War Records, vol. liii. p. 652) 2,000 
Robertson’s brigade (War Records, vol. liii. p. 652) .... 1,300 
Kershaw’s brigade (estimated. I have not been able to find 

any return of these commands) . 8,200 
Wheeler’s cavalry 1 - 6,560 
Forrest’s cavalry cme 6 0 « (O0On 


Total present forduty ...... . 66,154 


E. T. WELLs, 
Brevet Colonel U.S.A. 
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THE HUMAN ANIMAL IN BATTLE} 


EIGHTEEN years have now passed since the close of the last great 
European war, more than thirty years since the fall of the Confed- 
eracy terminated the bloody struggle between North and South in 
America, and forty years since Englishmen last faced civilized oppo- 
nents of their own calibre in force. In Europe, in America, in Eng- 
land a generation has arisen or is arising which knows not war. In 
spite of civilization.—perhaps, indeed, because of it,—the combative 
instinct in the human being has not meanwhile lost its strength. The 
age of universal peace, for which poets and idealists have longed, 
recedes ever before the advance of time. The world has for twenty- 
five years been arming upon an unprecedented scale, and by the 
general anticipation of all, the time is fast approaching when the 
human animal will once more be sent to the slaughter. Mankind agrees 
that warfare is wicked, and yet it fights, For it is useless to denounce 
an evil unless practical steps are taken to remedy that evil, and in this 
case that means changing human nature and remodeling the conditions 
of existence in this our world. 

It is of the utmost importance that all should know what war 
means. A few months ago we saw the people of the United States 
anxious to fight somebody for fighting’s sake, though they have 
themselves had terrible experience of war. But those who have 
looked upon the battle-fields of the Civil War are now passing away. 
To Englishmen:such a knowledge will be of value in two ways: it 
will make them anxious to avoid war in the only way by which it can 
be avoided,—by adequate armaments; and it will dissipate the dan- 
gerous impression prevalent among so many civilians that, as the 
last resource, we can take the field with untrained men and win. The 
popular idea of war is largely based upon the popular ‘history, the 
war correspondent’s and the general’s reports, in which, for obvious 
reasons, there is seldom a revelation of the true horrors of the engage- 
ment, Our fancy, our imagination are fired by the picture of mag- 
nificent charges, of prancing horsemen, of gleaming bayonets, of . 
heroic episodes ; and we flatter ‘ourselves that on such an occasion we 

1 Reprinted from Fortnightly Review, by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company of New York, American publishers of the Fortnightly Re- 
view. 
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ourselves should. perform with credit. We see little of the dusty, 
yelling, hunger-stricken, blood-stained line of men who win the battle. 
And yet we want the horrors as well as the glories, the actual emotions, 
the alternating hopes and fears, the agony and death, the wild panic, 
the triumphant onrush of the fighting line to correct our picture. We 
require, in fact, the story of war from the private’s and the individual 
combatant’s points of view. Such a story will be the most convincing 
possible argument for peace. Nor will the brave man be less brave 
because he knows the cup of which he will have to drink. Ignorance 
is not courage, though it has sometimes served to conceal the want of 
that great quality. 

-To make of the ordinary individual a good soldier, the most \ 
powerful emotion in the human animal, fear, must be subdued and 
overcome. Fear is defined to be that reaction which takes place 
through a sufficiently vivid representation of a possible pain or evil. 
It is greatest when the evil to be apprehended is most unknown, when 
danger which has never been encountered before is approaching. 
War-trained troops, men who have looked upon slaughter and death 
upon the gigantic scale of the modern struggle, no longer exist, and 
the peace-trained conscript has no knowledge to correct his fear. The} 
machinery of battle has progressed till the possibilities of our moderw \ 
weapons are appalling. Torpedoes, monster guns, high explosives, 
the swift arbitrament of the ram at sea; on land, quick-firing guns | 
using the deadly shrapnel, are almost untried implements, whose 

actual effect can ouly be conjectured. This much is certain, that the | 
future battle will be a severer trial to the nerves than any past ' 
encounter. To meet that trial the nerves of the modern civilized man | 
are less fit than they were in the past, as the increasing rush and | 
worry of our existence, the railway, the telegraph, the herded aggre- | 
gation of: human beings in cities, conduce to nervous complaints. The 
machine moves upon an upward plane, the individual left to himself 
upon a downward one. To counteract.this downward progress train- 
ing and discipline grow ever more and more necessary. ‘ 

The decay of religion, which is so widespread a feature of our | 
times, has contributed to the downward progress of the individual, | 
by making death more horrible because of the greater uncertainty of 
the future beyond the grave. To the Norseman, the Turk, or the | 
Christian, death was merely the passage to another and more blessed { 
existence. To the modern doubter it is a leap into the unknown. | 
The joys of Valhalla, the glories of Paradise, the dreamless sleep of 
Nirvana, or the tortures: of an inferno may lie behind the veil: he 
knows not which. But he is fully aware that with death his present 
existence ends, All life’s pleasures are over for ever, and the future 
is an appalling blank. He will be prone to cling to the certainty of 
the present rather than put out upon that may-be-shoreless sea. 
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Fear is greatest where the imagination is strongest. It is an 
emotion which seriously affects both body and mind. On the physical 
side it checks the flow of saliva, and brings that peculiar thirst of the 
battle-field; it causes organic derangement and a certain degree of 

| muscular relaxation, increases the tension of the voice, and is accom- 
panied by a desperate effort to avoid the danger. On the mental 

side it paralyzes the intelligence and leads to the blind desire for 

) flight, though sometimes it goes even further, and deprives the victim 
of all power of movement. If flight takes place it is the flight of 
panic, a reflex and often involuntary act. Only strength of will can 

| overcome this tendency to run. As a matter of fact flight is rarely 
the best road out of danger : in battle it is the worst. To go forward 

' and die is certainly better than to go backward and die; for, in the 
first place, the enemy who is experiencing precisely the same emo- 
tions will lose courage and shoot less steadily, thereby diminishing 
the risk of the assailant. Nothing is more contagious than panic; 
a single man with ashen face rushing to the rear will draw others 

\ after him and shake the confidence of all who see him. Hence the 
problem is how to implant courage and avoid panic. 

Courage is simply control of the nerves, and is largely due to the 
habit of confronting danger. General Sherman thus defines it: “ All 
‘men naturally shrink from pain and danger, and only incur their 
yisk from some higher motive or from habit, so that I would define 
true courage to be a perfect sensibility of the measure of danger and a 

(mental willingness to incur it, rather than that insensibility to danger, 
of which I have heard far more than I have seen. The most coura- 
, geons men are generally unconscious of possessing the quality ; therefore, 
| when one professes it too openly by words or bearing, there is reason 
to mistrust it. I would further illustrate my meaning by describing a 
man of true courage to be one who possesses all his faculties and senses 
perfectly when serious danger is actually present.” Pride, habit, duty, 
these are the forces which enable men to control themselves. All can 
{| be fostered and implanted by training. Sheridan reckoned that of 
\able-bodied men about one-fourth have not the requisite capacity for 
courage, and are, therefore, useless for battle. Such weak hearts must 
be weeded out. “No matter how brave a veteran may be,” says 
Private Wilkeson, of Grant’s army, “he relies on the men on either 
side of him to stand there till they fall, ... . he must know that his 
) comrades are as stanch fighters as he.” 

Even in the bravest and most fully tried men fear is subdued and 
not wholly eliminated. Skobeloff said of himself, “I confess that I 
am at heart a coward.” He despaired of General Gourko because the — 
latter would duck to avoid bullets and shells, In the Northern army, 
at the close of the Civil War, General Horace Porter -tells us that 
there were only two men known to him who never bowed the head to 
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of habit, a reflex action, had such ducking become, that after a great 
battle men would involuntarily bob, as they stood or sat about camp, 
at the slightest noise. 

How, then, is courage to be taught in peace? A Russian general 
once proposed to “salt” his soldiery by loading one rifle in ten with 
ball cartridges during manceuvres. This ghastly preparative was too 
revolting to civilized minds, and it has never been carried out; but if 
adopted, it would make the army trained under such circumstances 
invincible, and so in the end tend to shorten war and save life. It 
would accustom the soldier to the sights and scenes of the battle-field, 
and overcome his dread of the unknown. It would enable him to 
control his nerves in the tumult of the actual encounter. Such a 
pursuit as climbing has the same moral effect. Endurance, mutual 
trust, self-control may be learned on the high Alps, or, for the matter 
of that, in Wastdale, where a slip on the face of the mountain means 
destruction. The volley of stones down some precipitous gulley is 
not less deadly than the hail of shells and bullets on the battle-field. 
And, in a less degree, hunting, and the manlier forms of athletics, 
give the same result. Sports involving risk to life are thus of supreme 
value from the national point of view, and this should be remembered 
when the ignorant and degenerate assail them. 

Every-day experience tells us that courage can be acquired by the ; 
great mass of mankind. At Bull Run the raw Northern infantry | 
attacked troops of their own quality in position with great spirit. 
They advanced boldly, till, finding that they were stiffly opposed, 
though, as a matter of fact, the Southerners were just on the point of | 
giving way, they turned and ran. They were unused to the sight of 
bloody wounds and death; their loss was respectable; and for all | 
their martial ardor they had not acquired self-control. But take the ° 
same infantry at Cold Harbor, seasoned by three long years of war. 
They were going to assault the most magnificent troops the world has , 
ever seen,—Lee’s Southern infantry,—and these intrenched. They 
knew that their generals were making a bitter mistake, and send- 
ing them on a hopeless errand. They were seen in the trenches 
before the assault, sewing their names upon the backs of their 
coats, that their bodies might be recognized and sent home after the | 
attack had failed. “The impression,” says Wilkeson, who was there | 
and watched that heroic endeavor, “ was that the task cut out for them | 
was more than men could, accomplish. . . . Though they had re-/ 
solved to do their best, there was no eagerness for the fray.” As day- 
light dawned the long blue line leaped up and charged the works. | 
They swept into the first line, but only to be at once driven out. | 
They came back, having in twenty minutes left five thousand dead or | 
dying on the ground ; but their failure was not due to want of courage. 


iron and lead. Of these one was General Grant. So purely a ew 
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Years later, Grant, with his own rare modesty and truthfulness, owned 
that the fault was his, that the soldiers were right, and that the assault 
should never have been made. 
It is an affectation of a certain section of our press to set civic 
(courage—the bravery of the policeman or fireman—above military 
leourage. This, however, is an injustice, because it leaves out of sight 
the physical conditions in either case. The civilian may be presumed 
\to be well fed, properly clothed, and in good health; the soldier, as 
| often as not, has to fight with empty stomach, without sleep, ill 
‘ clothed, and sickly in health. Hunger and sleeplessness are sore 
/ enemies to courage, and it has been well said that at no time is a man. 
| more likely to play the coward than in the small hours of the morn- 
\ing, before his body is refreshed with sleep and food. The whole 
vitality is lowered by a long series of campaigns, and by the multitu- 
dinous discomforts which man the animal must undergo. When the 
Southern armies were raised for the war with the North every private 
appeared with a trunk. He had a change or two of clothes, an arsenal 
of weapons, coats, pots, and pans galore. He had a negro servant to 
take his sentry duty and help him move his goods. To the closeof > 
1861, the Confederate stuck to his baggage. In a word, he did not 
know what war was like; but he did know what comfort demanded. 
Then the marching began. The trunks were burnt or abandoned ; 
knapsacks were found to gall the back ; a change of clothing was no 
longer necessary when the soldier had to carry it; great-coats were dis- 
pensed with; and most of the arsenal of weapons was sent home. 
The soldier was left with his hat, jacket, shirt, pants, drawers, socks, 
and shoes. His only baggage was a rubber and a woolen blanket, and 
one haversack. His rifle and bayonet were his only weapons, and his 
cartridges were carried in his pockets. With this equipment he faced 
the broiling sun of the Southern summer; with this the icy winter of 
Northern Virginia. He slept in the open-air and never washed. He 
was reverting to the animal. 
To many civilized men such an existence would mean death, and 
| these continuous hardships and discomforts did reduce the vigor of the 
Southern resistance, by driving many. from the ranks, and by disabling 
| all the weaker vessels. Cold, wet, and dirt are three terrible enemies. 
“ Rain,” says a Southern private, “was the greatest discomfort a sol- 
dier could have,—wet clothes, shoes, and blankets; wet meat and 
| bread; wet feet and wet ground; wet wood to burn, or rather not to 
| burn; wet arms and ammunition ; wet ground to sleep upon.” Tents 
| are rarely carried in modern armies, and on the bivouac no shelter is 
{ to be had. Dirt and its concomitant vermin are not less distressing to 
( men accustomed to cleanliness. Worst of all is the want of food. 
The German Second Corps at Gravelotte marched twenty-three miles 
without food or water, and then engaged in the terrific combat in the 
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Mance ravine. The French army of Marshal MacMahon for whole 
days before Sedan had received no proper rations, and ate what it 
could, which was very little. To Lee’s Southern infantry raw onions 
were “angel’s food,” in their own expressive phrase; a few handfuls 
of unground maize or corn, a scanty rasher of rancid bacon at rare in- 
tervals, were all they had to eat. When they received three days’ 
rations they cooked and ate them, preferring to carry them inside 
and gé hungry the two following days. They devoured rats, musk- 
rats, and squirrels when they could get them. Two days’ sleepless 
marching and fighting without food was, we are told, not uncommon. 
The soldiers slept as they tramped the dusty roads, and at each halt 
men fell down in a dead slumber. 

Nothing is truer than that a good commissariat wins battles,} 
because with a good commissariat men go into action in good condi-\ 
tion. But even with the best possible arrangements, a sudden emer- } 
gency may arise, and the soldier may be wanted without delay. Im-\ 
agine him, then, on his road to his first battle, foot-sore, hungry, wet, 
sleepless, depressed. He tramps steadily towards the roar of the guns 
with his heart numbed with apprehension. Young, nervous, excitable, 
he is going to be killed, and for what? The question “ Pourquoi est-ce | 
moi plutét qu’un autre?” which rose to Maurice Levasseur’s mouth 
under the cannonade at Sedan, must be met and answered. Why 
should this individual starve, fight, and die, while that sits comfort- 
ably at home in his easy-chair and reads of the battle with a pious ac- 
quiescence? ‘This life at such moments grows very dear to its pos- | 
sessor, and beyond the grave is what? The loss is immediate and ( 
affects him acutely; the gain is remote and will not advantage him. | 
He is told that he will win glory, but of what use is glory to his clay ? { 
He is assured that he is supporting national interests, but what benefit | 
to him, as he sleeps beneath the sod, will the increased prosperity of | 
his country bring? His name will be forgotten, except it may be in | 
one household; his remains will be shoveled hastily away, with a | 
jest, perhaps ; and the thirsty earth will drink up his life-blood. Duty, ; 
religion, the instinct of self-sacrifice, the fear of ridicule, these are the | 
motive powers which can carry him forward and support him in such 
moments of questioning. The guns must have their human food. 

Alone of men the coridemned prisoner and the soldier assist at their | 
own funeral. But so sanguine is the human animal after the first 
rebound of fear that it.can never realize the imminence of death. | 
“ After all,” each man reasons, “I may be spared.” As he nears the | 
scene of action, he begins to discover what war is. “It is not play. 
It is not pleasure. It is not sport under the greenwood trees, but a | 
savage encounter with desperate adversaries, who deal death and | 
grievous wounds with impartial hands,” he will say with Private | 
Wilkeson, as he sees the wounded straggling from thie line of battle to * 
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| the rear, men torn and mangled, as he soon may be torn and mangled ; 

| men proclaiming, as the wounded mostly do, that the day is going 

| badly. “I never saw the rear of an army engaged in battle,” said 

| Sherman, “ but I feared that some calamity had happened at the front, 
—the apparent confusion, crippled horses, men lying about dead and 
maimed.” His first impressions will yet further shake his nerves, and 
the sights of blood and death will sicken him. 

What are the first sensations of the battle-field? Zola, Tolstoi, 
and Stephen Crane have imagined them, and combatants have written 
them. “Something whizzed past me like a big blue bottle on the 
wing,” says Lieutenant “Herbert” of Plevna fame, “and the current 
of air caused by its rapid passage touched my ear. Another—another. 
All at once I realized that these were the enemy’s bullets, and, horrible 
dictu, the discovery brought on a sudden violent attack of cholera- 
like disposition.” The passage may be compared with Zola’s descrip- 
tion. “The now constant hissing of the bullets, with their sharp 
ping or buzz whispering around and sometimes into us, gave me a 
sickening feeling and a cold perspiration. I felt weak around my 
knees, a sort of faintness and lack of strength in the joints of my legs, 
as if they would sink from under me. These symptoms did not 
decrease when several of my comrades were hit,” says Mr. Lee Goss, 
a former private in the Army w* the Potomac. No one quite knows 
how he will behave. “No man”—I am quoting Wilkeson’s stirring 
narrative—“ really enjoys a battle. One has to string up his nerves 
and take a firm grip on himself morally, and hold himself in ‘the 
battle-flames for. a few moments until warmed to passion. The im- 
pulse is to run out of danger.” 

If the raw soldier is there and then led forward against the enemy, 
the trial to his nerves will be less severe than if he has to wait under 
a heavy shell and shrapnel fire to which he can make no reply. In 
the one case he will be moving and occupied, in the other case he will 
only have his danger to think about. This was, perhaps, the reason 
why, in the war of 1870-71, the German soldier rushed impatiently 
against the French positions. “The beat of the drum went before 
the thunder of our guns, and our power was shattered by the fire of 
the foes’ unshaken infantry.” He was anxious to end the period of 
tension, and to come to hand-grips with his enemy. But he paid, _ 

, paid very dearly, for his impatience. 

No words can depict the uproar and confusion of a battlefield 
The tremendous thunder of the guns, the roar of bursting shells, 
the incessant roll of musketry, the dense clouds of dust, the yells 
of the combatants, the shrieks and groans of the wounded, the — 
‘ghastly human fragments strewing the earth, the smell of sweat and 
powder, make up an appalling ensemble, With smokeless powder the 
whole battle-field -will be visible, and there will be no screen between 
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the fighters on either side. The pomp and circumstance of the | 
battle will be more impressive; the combatants will be in sight of all 
field-glasses, and this may stir and move them to extraordinary 
efforts. Nowhere has man such a theatreful of spectators, nowhere 
such a background for his action. Picture the German artillery in 
action at the St. Hubert Farm during the battle of Gravelotte, under 
thé eyes of the old king; his brilliant staff, and the vast German 
army. ‘The horse artillery battery taking ground to the south of the 
main road, moved like lightning through the hell of the French fire. 
The wheel could be observed from Gravelotte [where the king stood], 
and all hearts throbbed to see what would be their fate. Would they 
be able to form line? The battery commander, who was leading at a 
headlong pace, with a sign of his hand swung the battery round as if 
with a magic wand, until it faced Moscow; every one was at once off 
his horse, and all six guns let fly immediately. .. . But gradually 
the battery leader saw his battery melt away; the heap of dead 
horses in the rear continually increased, whilst between the guns 
there was a confused mixture of dead and wounded of both armies. 
The fortunes of the battery had been from the beginning watched 
from Gravelotte as it dashed forward from the defile like a column of 
dust driven by a hurricane; it could be seen with glasses how gun 
after gun was silenced, and how the living organism changed into a | 
motionless, dense, helpless mass.”” One great action adds distinction 
to every life; to have been a protagonist on such a stage and at so 
decisive a moment, when the French counter-attack was curbed and 
driven back by the tremendous fire of this battery and its supporting 
guns, was indeed glory to the survivors, But what of that “ motion- 
less, dense, helpless mass,” torn by shell and bullet prone behind the 
battery? What of the limbs and bodies which had been men, thrown 
fifty paces apart, and strewing the terrain? “ A desert covered with 
corpses” is the effective German expression. But it is on deserts 
covered with corpses that the foundations of empires are laid. 

The human animal gains confidence from comradeship in death. 
It fears to cross that dark river alone. It gains redoubled assurance 
from the bearing of the higher intelligence, the ideal courage rep- 
resented in the officer. The presence of Napoleon on the battle- 
field was worth—I believe it has been calculated—ten thousand men. 
The presence of the general at the front endears him to his soldiery, , 
who see that he is facing their risks, enduring their dangers and 
hardships. No complaint was so frequently made against the 
Northern leaders in the last year of the Civil War as that they did 
not expose themselves to risk. It was hot a fair complaint, as many 
Northern generals were killed and wounded, and the leader has to be 
careful of risking his life, but it was made, The Southern generals, 
on the other hand, were reckless of their lives to an extreme degree. 


r 
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“‘ Stonewall” Jackson, in his furious assault at Chancellorsville, moved 
with the advance of his troops and paid the natural penalty. Long- 
street and Johnston were repeatedly wounded. Five Confederate 
generals fell at North Anna, and many more were wounded. Yet 
by this exposure of their lives they made the Confederate soldier what 

‘ he was. It is, indeed, on record that on one occasion Lee put himself 
at the head of his troops for a desperate charge, and that his men de- 
manded that he should not risk his life, raising the cry of “ Lee to the 
rear.” He obeyed their command, and they delivered their charge 
with success. But these were war-trained veterans, and Lee was the 
trusted hero of the Confederacy. 

It has been said that the worst man makes the best soldier, and 
certainly the view which would send the refuse of the nation to the 
abattoir has much to commend it. But the times have changed since 
the days of the Peninsula War. Long-service troops have vanished ; 
and to replace them the pick of every continental nation is in the 
ranks. Unfortunately, too, “ worst” is a very vague and indefinite 
term. If worst physically is meant, such indifferent material will 
not stand the hardships of campaigning. If worst intellectually, it 
will be beaten by the superior intelligence of its opponents. If worst 
morally, it will want courage and backbone. The North attempted 
to utilize the dregs of its population in 1864-65 with the most con- 
vineing result. The criminal or pauper recruits who “ jumped” 
bounties had to be sent under vigilant guard to their regiments. 
They were driven into battle by armed pickets and provost-marshals 
behind the fighting line. They were faint-hearted and stupid. They 
skulked persistently when they could, so that great hordes of “ coffee- 
boilers” gathered at the rear during every encounter. They weakened 
the line of battle. In the words of Wilkeson, “take away the vol- 
unteers from the Army of the Potomac, and Lee could drown the rest 
of this army in the James River without firing a shot.” But for the 
percentage of volunteers scattered through the ranks, these cuffed and 
despised creatures would never have fought at all. The great mistake 
made by the North was in not resorting to conscription at once. Vol- 
unteers were called for first of all, and thus the brave, the ardent, the 
heroic, instead of leavening the great mass, were drawn off and dashed 
to pieces against Lee’s intrenchments. The indifferent material in the 
hastily-raised French levies of the winter of 1870 was doubtless one 
cause of their easy defeat. Nothing could be expected from the mobiles 
whose ignoble song was,— 


‘*'Tant pis pour la Patrie, 
Sauvons, sauvons notre vie!” 


| of whom an eye-witness said, “Rien ne bat chez eux: pas de senti- 


| ment du devoir ; pas de sentiment de la Patrie.”’ The system of 
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recruitment in France, as in England to-day, had absorbed the pick 
of the combatants into the regular army. The French regular 
trained soldier did not fail in courage on the battle-field: it was the 
collapse of organization and generalship which brought his country 
defeat. . 

The religious and the reckless man—the latter of whom is far 
from being in any sense the “ worst’’—by general consent make the 
best material for the soldier. War demands the sacrifice of the 
noblest natures. Sergeant Forbes Mitchell has given us a wonderful 
picture of one of. the old “ powerfully prayerful” Highland regiments, 
who for stiff fighting were unequaled. They were organized as a 
parish with ministers and elders, and they received communion before 
they fought. Like these were the men of the “Stonewall” brigade in 
the Civil War. Alas! they have vanished forever. It is, as it were, 
a glimpse from the old world which sorts ill with these latter days. 
In Lee’s army during the last hopeless months of the struggle, with 
the growing conviction in each man’s heart that he was doomed, came 
a great religious revival. Men ceased to fear death, believing that 
sooner or later they must be killed, and that the date, the hour of 
their fate was “ unalterably fixed.” They looked at every moment for 
portents and for the visible hand of God. A hen, it was reported, 
had laid an egg with “ peace in fifty days” written upon it. © Their 
faith grew with each disaster. The future in this life was a void 
blank ; they were living in the presence of eternity. Their moral 
condition will explain their terrible efficiency as a fighting force. They 
were soldiers indeed. 

In every battle there must come a point when the strain upon the 
combatants of one side or the other becomes greater than they can 
endure. In a word, there is a breaking point. No race and no nation 
has a monopoly of courage, though the individual animal will in some 
cases be better than in others, The strain is constant for a certain de- 
gree of training or courage in every age; modern weapons kill and 
mangle in the most terrible way and in the shortest possible space of 
time; but, after all, they only kill and mangle. They can do nothing 
more. The first emotions of a charge or attack are intoxicating in the 
literal sense. ‘The rest of the assault is blurred in my recollection ; 
I remember but the main features,” says Lieutenant “ Herbert” of the 
desperate attack on the Kavanlik redoubt at Plevna. “ Awful rifle- | 
fire from Kavanlik trenches—guns discharge at point-blank range— 
gaps in my line—bugles sound ‘storm’—bayonets fixed and wild cries 
of Allah—our skirmishers fall back and mix with main body—we are 
now in front line—troops get into confusion—brief and desperate en- | 
counter in last trench—we proceed to leave third trench, but lines falter 
under the awful fire from redoubt. We retreat to trench, where we | 
come to a full stop.” So in a few words is compressed a world of | 
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human agony and woe. As the losses become heavy men awake from 
their intoxication, fear assails them, and they begin to drop behind 
and skulk, lying flat on the ground. The German skirmish-lines in 

| 1870 left hundreds of such unwounded men in each copse and hollow 
of the ground as it moved forward. In vain the officers used their 
swords upon them ; their nerves would not stand the strain. 

Heavy loss brings the line up quickly, if it is inflicted in a short 
space of time. The Thirty-eighth German Brigade at Mars-la-Tour 
checked at a loss of about twenty-nine per cent., and seeing a French 
force advancing to a counter-attack turned and ran. The Prussian 
Guard at Gravelotte gave way under a loss less than half as heavy. 
In each case the troops engaged were fighting their first action, but it 
is impossible to discover why, in the one instance, men could stand 
more than presumably picked troops of their own race endured in the 
other. There must have been some explanation, but it is not apparent, 
unless, indeed, the guard saw that the attack was hopeless and refused 
to go forward ; such incidents happen in war with the most experienced 
troops. At Petersburg, in the American Civil War, before the assault 
the men of a brigade famed in the Army of the Potomac for its des- 
perate courage, when asked whether they were going to charge, said, 
“No, we are not going to charge; we are going to run towards the 
Confederate earthworks and then we are going to run back. We have 
had enough of assaulting earthworks. We are tired and hungry, and 
we want to rest. and eat.” 

Not the least terrible trial of the battle-field is a rout withthe 
enemy in pursuit. The passage of the Beresina will to all time ex- 
press the extremest intensity of mental torture. At such a moment 

_ men think only of themselves: panic usurps the place of reason and 
duty, and to escape from the imminent danger at the cost of whatever 
effort is the only purpose of the mind. , They discard their encum- 

‘ brances, their weapons, and even their uniforms, At Gravelotte the 
shattered German infantry burst from the wood in the Mance ravine, 
panic-stricken, wild with fright, deaf to their officers, devoid of all 
self-restraint, and charged upon their own guns and upon the king, 
whose presence failed to restrain them. At Plevna, when the first 
Russian attack recoiled, the soldiers were seen running without caps, 
rifles, boots, or coats, whilst their officers in vain strove to rally them. 
“T had never been in a general retreat,” says Lieutenant “ Herbert,” 
“and I do not care to dwell upon it, as it is far more terrible than the 
most desperate encounter.” 

But war would be comparatively humane if it were not for the 
‘fate of the wounded. In future battles, with the great range of the © 
present small-bore rifle, it will be almost impossible to give satisfactory 

first aid on the battle-field. Field hospitals will have to be farther 
. towards the rear, field ambulances will not be able to approach closely 
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the fighting line.. The wounded will have to lie longer where they | 
fall, and more men will be wounded and fewer in proportion killed | 
outright by the small-bore bullet. They will be exposed to fresh | 
injuries from the hostile fire and from the movements of cavalry and | 
artillery over the ground. The surgical resources of an army are 
strictly limited, even if the injured could all be brought in, and can 
only deal with a given number in a given time. In the Franco- | 
German War the doctors had not finished their merciful work at | 
Mars-la-Tour when they were wanted at Gravelotte. After days of | 
work at Gravelotte they returned to the field of Mars-la-Tour, where , 
they found men still living in agony with festering wounds, Others | 
had ended a life hateful beyond imagination with their own hands, 
Among the list of missing, whose fate no man knows, there are many 
such tragedies. Those who creep for shelter from the sun to some 
copse or cornfield, who escape the anxious search of the ambulances, 
are the true victims of war. “In the burning heat of mid-day, in the 
dark shadows of midnight, crouched. on stones and thistles in the 
stench of corpses around and of their own putrefying wounds,—a prey 

. whilst still quivering for the feasting vultures,’”—without water, with- 
out food, without help of man to assuage their torments, what to them 
is the meaning of glory, and what in this life their reward? At . 
Sadowa sixty wounded were found in a barn six days after the battle. 
They had lived God knows how. When found, the state of their 
wounds was such that not one of them could hope to survive. In the 
terrible battles in the Wilderness, during the Civil War, the woods | 
caught fire as the two sides fought, and the wounded were consumed } 
by the flames. Dreadful, perhaps; yet was this fate more dreadful 
than that of those who had crawled clear of the thickets and “were . 
eaten alive by the beetles o’ nights?” . “ The wounded,” says Wilkeson, \! 
“were haunted with the dread of fire. . . . Their hearts well-nigh 
ceased to beat when they thought they detected the smell of burning 
wood in the air. . . . I saw many wounded soldiers who hung on to ( 
their rifles, and whose intentions were clearly stamped on their pallid 
faces. I saw one man, both of whose legs were broken, lying on the 
ground with his cocked rifle by his side and his ramrod in his hand, | 
. » « I knew he meant to kill himself in case of fire.” At Cold Har- 
bor the men who fell between the lines on the first day were left by | 
either side to die. For war makes the human animal indifferent to 
others’ pain and suffering and careless of the single life. 

No wonder that with knowledge such as this, at the Geneva Con- 
ference, Mr. Twining proposed to end the miseries of the hopelessly 
wounded by giving the coup de grdce. The time may come when 
such a measure will be permitted; now it shocks our squeamish 
humanity which cannot bear to read of such things, still less to think 
of them. The time, too, may come when we shall devise some means 

VoL. XVI. N. 8.—Ne. 8. 18 
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of saving life in a battle at sea, or arrive at some international agree- 
ment. When I recently urged this necessity, a critic objected that 

in battle ships have other things to do than to rescue the drowning. 
As if it were not possible to have Red Cross vessels with each squadron, 
whose one work should be life-saving. But it seems. governments 
and admiralties have no time for such merciful thoughts as these, 
Yet for bare economy’s sake it will be mad folly to allow our precious 
sailors to be needlessly drowned: and it might lead to something very 
like the trial of the twelve generals at Athens. 

Humanity condemns war altogether, and yet war persists. It has 
become more dreadful, if slightly less bloody, with the advance of 
civilization. Shall we ever be rid of it? Not, perhaps, till the world 
is regenerated, and till anger and passion disappear from the hearts 
of man. It is, after all, only the continuous inevitable struggle for 
existence carried to its bitterest extreme and in its intensest form. We 
may, and with justice, denounce purely offensive war as wicked and 
unnecessary, but the old question will crop up, What is a purely offen- 
‘sive war? Peace, too, has its horrors: there are many employments 
‘and manufactures which exact a certain annual sacrifice of human life, 
and yet the shareholders in railways and electric-lighting works, the 
owners of white-lead works, are quite content to draw their profits. 
War is a national speculation upon a gigantic scale, and if the states- 
man of the Bismarck type sees profit to be made by it he will enter 

, upon it without compunction. Peace societies by deprecating arma- 
ments only now do mischief to the nation where they make converts. 
‘ur sole road to peace with the present condition of the civilized 
world is to render attacks upon ourselves unlikely to succeed, and 
therefore inexpedient from a business point of view. Nothing is more 
dangerous than the unguided emotionalism which denounces arma- 
ments. Conscription by exposing every adult male to the risk of 
wounds or death will make even the armed nation reluctant to go to 
war. I commend to the Peace Societies the suggestion that if the 

‘ editors of all the world’s newspapers were rendered liable to military 

{ service there would be far fewer wars and in this country a more 

' vigilant watch kept upon our armaments. 

The brutalizing effect of war upon the individual character is an 
ascertained fact. On the other hand, the training for war, as it is 

‘ understood on the continént, brings great national advantages. It 
promotes physical well-being by giving the recruit healthy out-door 

| life at a critical period in his existence. It teaches discipline and 
| obedience, virtues which are of immense value in civil life, and which 
in Germany have raised the efficiency of the working class to a re- 

' markable extent. It does for the character what the primary school 

) does for the intellect, and produces a stiffer and stronger type of man. 
Sooner or later, unless we have resort to it, we shall be driven from 
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the field. Only by it can we fully man our navy as we ought, and | 
only by it can we provide a strong army to hold for us our dependencies | 
in the hour of attack. By making such provision we shall be serving | 
the cause of peace, and. assuring the fulfilment of the prayer, “Give / 
peace in our time, O Lord.” 


H. W. Wison, 
Author of “ Ironclads in Action.” 
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JANE AND RASTUS. 


Amone the colored people who flocked into Vicksburg after the 
capture of the city by the Federal forces, in 1863, none, probably, had 
more unique and romantic experiences than Jane and Rastus, a dusky 
couple from the Yazoo country, who came in with the “caravan” that 
followed Sherman’s raid across the State in the following year. 

In her girlhood days Jane had been a “ field hand” on a cotton 
plantation lying along a small tributary of the Big Black, and was 
described by those who then knew her as a very handsome young 
wench. She possessed a dark face with regular features, had mis- 
chievous, black, laughing eyes, full lips, and a graceful figure. She 
was quite conscious of possessing these advantages of person and was 
very vain of the attention she attracted. Her companions asserted 
that she carried herself like a queen, was cold and heartless, and held 
herself above her station in life. However that may be, proof is 
abundant that she confined her companionship to a few chosen friends 
of her own sex, and for a long time received the attentions of would 
be suitors with scant courtesy. 

“ Don’ got a fool romance in her brack head,” said one of her re- 
jected suitors, “an’ s’ waitin’ fer a rich, free nigger to tote her away 
in a ca’age.” 

On Sundays and holiday occasions, during the ante bellum régime 
the gulf States negroes were much given to visiting, often going long 
distances on foot to see their friends and acquaintances on neighboring 
plantations. Jane’s reputation as a stylish and beautiful young wench 
had been quite widely circulated by means of these visitations, and 
almost every “likely young buck” for many miles about the “ Deer- 
field” plantation, where she lived, had made it a point to spend one 
Sunday, at least, in going to visit her. However, very few of them 
came more than a second time, for the young wench was unmistakably 
decided in her manner of getting rid of them when their attentions 
became serious. 

Affairs went on in this way for two or three years after Jane had 
arrived at a marriagable age, and might have continued indefinitely 
without change had not fate ruled otherwise. 
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It so happened that Rastus, a faithful, good-looking young house 
servant on Dr. Brown’s plantation, down on the Deepwater, came over 
to Deerfield one day on an errand for his master and fell desperately 
in love with Jane. He refused to be summarily dismissed, as her 
other suitors had been, and pushed his suit so vigorously that he finally 
obtained permission to come and see her again. After he had made 
several visits to Deerfield he succeeded at last in persuading Jane to 
marry him, under the conditions that he would first induce his master 
to purchase her and permit her to become a house servant in the home 
“ mansion.” 

Rastus had but little trouble in inducing his master to purchase the 
girl, and .not long thereafter he set out for Deerfield, one bright June 
day in 1861, to bring her home. 

Dr. Brown gave his people a holiday when Rastus returned with 
his bride, and served a big dinner for them, and for others from his 
own plantation and elsewhere, who had been invited to be present, 
When the dinner was over the guests scattered among the cabins or 
gathered in groups under the shade of some great magnolia-trees that 
grew near the negro quarters, and speedily began to indulge in boister- 
ous games and riotous dancing. 

Suddenly, while the festivities were at their height, the sound of a 
bugle not far away, accompanied by the heavy tramping of horses’ 
feet, arrested the attention of the guests. The young swains instantly 
ceased to swing their dusky partners, the games stopped as if by magic, 
and the startled people, few of whom, if indeed any, had ever before 
heard the notes of a bugle, crowded together and watched eagerly 
down the road in the direction from which the sound had come. 

For some months rumors had been afloat in the cabins that a great 
war was in progress between the North and the South that in some 
manner seriously involved the future of the colored people held in 
slavery. Very few of the people, however, who lived on the doctor’s 
plantation had yet obtained any clear ideas upon the subject. They 
sang and danced and played as they had always done, and exhibited 
the utmost indifference, apparently, when the war was the subject of 
conversation among white people in their presence. But every word, 
nevertheless, that was uttered was caught by eager ears and subse- 
quently repeated and discussed in the fields and the cabins. 

The young people were inclined to believe that their masters would 
easily overrun the North and find but little difficulty in conquering the 
greasy Yankee mechanics, and the truck-patch farmers, of which the 
Northern armies, they had been told, were largely composed. The old 
people, however, shook their heads gravely, and, scarcely daring to ex- 
press their faith in words that could be heard, reminded their sable 
hearers of the prophecy that for nearly one hundred years had been 
repeated in every cabin that sheltered an American slave,— 
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‘Tn eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
God Almighty ’11 set us free.” 


“‘ Watch an’ pray,” was their daily injunction, “ an’ trus’ to de Lo’d, 
whose strong a’m bro’t de child’n ob Israel out ob de lan’ ob da’kness 
an’ serbitude.” 

And so now, even at this early period, many of the elderly negroes 
were eagerly waiting and watching for the expected deliverance of 
their people. 

From the plantation “ mansion” the news had been brought to the 
cabins toat Lincoln, the Yankee President, was a gorrilla, whatever 
that might be; that Hannibal Hamlin was a negro, and that the 
armies gathering under their leadership were composed of the scum of 
the earth. These reports tended somewhat to confirm the young people 
in the impression that their masters would easily be victorious, but 
they had little effect upon the patriarchs who continued steadfast in the 
faith that the day of deliverance was close at hand, and was coming 
directly through the agency of these despised forces. 

Jane and her husband, followed by all the merry throng that had 
come to rejoice at the marriage feast, crowded with them close to the 
road where they waited impatiently to learn the cause of the bugle 
blast they had heard. They began to talk presently in subdued voices 
and to speculate as to the purpose for which the bugle had been 
sounded. Some one suggested, finally, that the strain which had been 
heard was simply a blast upon a dog-horn, made by a party of fox- 
hunters from the mansion. But this idea was promptly and indig- 
nantly rejected. 

“May be so,” said an old, white-headed darky, leaning heavily 
upon his staff and speaking in a subdued and reverential tone. “ May 
be so, de good angel Gabriel ’s don’ come down.” 

“Sh, honey!” exclaimed an aged woman at his elbow; “’you’s 
gettin’ foolish in you ol’ days, Simon. It’s mo’ likely Mistah Linkum 
’s don’ come wid his Yankee sogers.” 

“Hy’ah dey comes! MHy’ah dey comes!” cried a dozen voices 
together as the head of a column of mounted troops suddenly made its 
appearance through the trees that grew upon the bank of the stream 
along which the road lay. 

“Tt’s de La Fayette company,” said Rastus. “ Deys ridin’ roun’ 
blo’in’ der bugles an’ gettin’ ready fer de wa’.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the entire column came into view in 
following a turn in the road, and moving on deliberately marched in 
silence past the group of colored people clustered about Jane and her 
husband. The bright equipments of the soldiers and the trappings of — 
the horses shone brilliantly in the sunlight as the cavalcade passed, 
making a grand display, and leaving behind it a profounl impression 
upon the simple-minded people who had witnessed it. The old men 
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maintained a respectful silence while the column marched past, but the 
young bucks and wenches and the pickaninnies clapped their hands 
and cheered the troops until they were tired. 

When the last soldier had disappeared an attempt was made to 
resume the interrupted festivities with only partial success, and not 
long thereafter the visiting people from the adjoining plantations took 
their departure for their homes, and Jane and her husband went up to 
the mansion where their master lived. 

The year passed away. without much change in affairs on the plan- 
tation, except that, if possible, the negroes became more intensely in- 
terested than before in the news and rumors of the war that from time 
to time found their way to them from the mansion. The old men not 
alone retained their faith in the speedy deliverance of their race, but 
they became emboldened as time passed to proclaim it openly. 

A young son of their master came home about the holidays with 
a wound in his arm, and the news soon found its way from the mansion 
to the cabins that the Confederate cause was more than holding its own, 
and had been successful in every battle that had been fought. 

The second year of the war afforded but little change. News of 
battles and skirmishes and moving troops, and rumors of raids and 
accounts of burning houses and towns and outrages by Northern 
troops, brought from the mansion to the cabins, continued to be the 
subjects of daily discussions among the people. Occasionally the ser- 
vants from adjoining plantations visited the Deepwater place during 
the winter that closed the year, bringing with them rumors and exag- 
gerated accounts of the progress of the war. But little dancing and 
merry-making was indulged in, compared with previous years. From 
the cheerful and submissive mood in which the beginning of the war 
found the people, they had now changed perceptibly into an anxious 
and restless condition, and exhibited ordinarily but little inclination 
to indulge in amusements or to labor either for themselves or their 
master. 

The summer had only fairly begun when rumors came thick and 
fast of a great Yankee fleet bringing a vast army down the Mississippi 
River from Memphis, and a little later the news followed of great 
Yankee victories at Champion Hills and Big Black, and the invest- 
ment-of Vicksburg. _ 

Scarcely a night now passed without bringing appeals for food at 
the cabin-doors on the Deepwater plantation, made by fleeing slaves 
on their way to join the Union forces in front of the “ Terrace City.” 

Jane and her husband often came down from the mansion to visit 
their friends in the cabins and talk about the war and the exodus of 
colored people from the surrounding plantations for the Federal army. 
Rastus was anxious to join the fugitives whose faces were set towards 
the invading army and freedom, and was only prevented from desert- 
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ing his master and a good home and hurrying away to the Yankee 
lines by the importunities of his wife. She ceased, however, finally, 
to oppose him when it became apparent that he had fully made up his 
mind to go, and gravely informed him that she not only now approved 
of his going, but would go with him. When this solution of the 
matter was finally reached, the couple hastily made some simple prepa- 
rations for their departure and waited impatiently thereafter for a 
favorable opportunity to put their plans into execution. They had 
but little fear of pursuit from the plantation, but they had a whole- 
some dread of wandering detachments of partisan troops who might 
possibly be met with on the way. Finally, one night not long after 
they had determined to leave the plantation, the welcome news reached 
them that a great raid of Federal troops was in progress across the 
State from Vicksburg to Meridian. The troops were already march- 
ing back when the news was brought by some passing fugitives, and 
Rastus and Jane at once decided to make the attempt to join the 
Yankee column en route, and go with it into Vicksburg. 

With this object in view they set out just after dark on the follow- 
ing night, riding together on an old broken-down mule that had been 
abandoned by some passing Confederate troops. They moved on all 
night and nearly all of the succeeding day, riding and walking alter- 
nately, and finally reached the main highway tha led to Vicksburg, 
not far from Bolton Station. The Yankee troops were marching along 
on the road as they drew near, and, sitting down in the shade of a great 
magnolia-tree, they watched them curiously as they passed. One or 
two soldiers addressed them with some brief salutation, but the others 
moved on steadily in silence without noticing them. 

After the column had passed, a long train of covered wagons fol- 
lowed, and after the wagons a strong guard of cavalry brought up the 
rear. A worn-out, foot-sore, infantry soldier came trudging along be- 
hind the cavalry, apparently endeavoring to overtake his comrades. 
He stopped when he caught sight of Rastus and his wife sitting in 
the shade by the road-side, and, calling to the negro, said, rather 
abruptly,— 

“Say, Mr. Washington, you going this way?” nodding his head as 
he spoke in the direction taken by the troops. 

“Yes, sah,” Rastus replied, hastily rising to his feet. “We is 
intendin’ to jine de Yankees, sah.” 

“That’s all right,” said the soldier. “Ill take you right in and 
introduce you to the colonel. He'll be mighty glad to see you. In 
the mean time, if you have no very serious objections,” he continued, 
“T’ll ride a little while on your mule, for I am nearly played out.” ; 

He got on the animal’s back without further ado and rode on rapidly 
after the column, and soon disappeared in the dust made by the cavalry. 
Tt is needless to say that Rastus and Jane saw no more of the faithful 
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creature that had carried them out of captivity and brought them thus 
far on their way to freedom. 

They started out immediately on foot, and hurried along the road 
following the troops. They had gone but a short distance when the 
cavalry in front of them halted, apparently for a rest. They had 
reached a little eminence when the cavalry halted that afforded a good 
view for a mile or more along the road over which they had come. It 
was crowded as far as they could see with fleeing “chattels,” on foot 
and on horseback, in cotton-wagons and other conveyances, hurrying 
along after the troops. Hungry, foot-sore, sick, and weary, the motley 
“caravan” surged forward, as though the people who composed it feared 
they might lose the opportunity for freedom that had presented itself 
in the column of Yankee troops before them. 

As the head of the caravan came up the rear-guard moved on again, 
followed closely by Rastus and his wife and many others who had joined 
them. The troops crossed the Big Black late in the day and went into 
bivouac on the farther shore for the night. More than.a thousand 
colored people followed them, straggling along for miles in the rear, 
and nearly the whole of the night was spent by them in effecting the 
erossing of the river on a narrow pontoon bridge that had been left in 
the water for their use after the troops had passed over. 

The march was resumed on the following morning, and about noon 
the head of the caravan following the troops reached the sally-port on 
the main road, in the fortifications at the rear of Vicksburg. Rastus 
and his wife were among the first to arrive, and, as they attempted to 
pass through the narrow opening in the works, a colored soldier seized 
the negro by the arm and drew him aside. Jane attempted to follow, 
but she was peremptorily directed to “move on.” She persisted, how- 
ever, in the attempt to join her husband, but the passage-way was 
almost instantly filled with the people who followed, pushing forward 
anxiously, and, despite her efforts, she was carried on by the crowd and 
pushed inside‘of the works, She tried repeatedly to turn back without 
avail, and at last moved on passively with the surging throng. She 
noticed presently that the men had nearly all disappeared, and that the 
caravan was composed almost entirely of women and children. She 
became thoroughly alarmed on making this discovery, and, joining 
with others, resisted the. pressure of the crowd with all her strength, 
and began, in concert with those immediately about her, to call for her 
husband and to make loud lamentations. 

A man on horseback now suddenly appeared in front of the cara- 
van and assured the women that their husbands were all safe. That 
those who were missing had gone to serve the government as soldiers 
for awhile, and that a camp with cabins and tents and food had been 
provided for the old men and the women and the children. With this 
assurance the caravan became quiet again, and, following the man, 
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moved on, threading its way through the narrow streets of the city to the 
levee, where it was immediately marched on board river steamers and 
soon carried away to Goodriche’s Landing, about fifty miles above Vicks- 
burg on the Louisiana shore. Here, under the protection of a gunboat, 
the poor creatures were put ashore and placed under the shelter of cotton- 
sheds, tents, and improvised cabins. They were furnished at once with 
government army rations, and informed that they would be paid for 
such work as they were willing to perform upon the adjoining planta- 
tions as cooks, house servants, and field laborers. They were assured 

_that their husbands and fathers and brothers who had left them at 
Vicksburg were all well provided for, and would be permitted to re- 
join them as soon as the government could spare their services. Ac- 
cepting these assurances in good faith, they made themselves as com- 
fortable as possible, and cheerfully awaited the promised restoration of 
their loved ones, happy, apparently, that they could be of some service 
to the government that had set them free and was now ponaning for 
their wants. 

They had scarcely occupied the camp for a month when a rebel 
cavalry force made a raid upon it one dark night, and in a few brief 
hours utterly destroyed it and scattered its inhabitants in every pos- 
sible direction. 

At the first alarm Jane and a few of her most intimate companions 
hastily secreted themselves in some bushes near by, and finally, under 
cover of the darkness, reached a swamp on the river bank, where they 
remained during the night and the greater part of the following day. 
Late in the afternoon they made their way to a wood-yard several miles 
below the Landing, from which place they were given passage to Vicks- 
burg on a steamer that had stopped at the yard for fuel. 

On reaching the city, Jane went at once to the nearest camp of 
colored soldiers and began to search for her husband. For ten days 
she wandered about from one camp to another, living upon the charity 
of the men, watching the soldiers as they stood in line at drill and 
parade, and making ceaseless inquiries for her lost husband. At last 
one day she found a man who had walked side by side with herself 
and her husband as the caravan entered the city, and learning from 
him where her husband had been taken she scarcely waited to thank 
him, but set out at once, running and walking alternately and crying 
for joy, on her way to the camp to which her husband had gone., She 
went straight to the colonel and asked to see her husband. The officer 
patiently listened to her request, and, calling his adjutant, directed that 
all the men who had joined the regiment from the caravan should be 
drawn up in line before her. To her intense disappointment Rastus 
was not among them. A man, however, was found who was able to 
recall him from the description the woman had given, who told her 
that her husband had been taken ill a few hours after reaching the 
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camp, and had died on the following day. The regimental surgeon 
also remembered the man who-had come from the caravan and died in 
the hospital, and Jane went away presently, fully convinced that her 
husband was dead. 

She bore up under the terrible blow until she was well beyond the 
limits of the camp, and then, giving way to her great sorrow, fell to 
the ground in a paroxysm of grief. Some good Samaritan passing 
that way a few hours later, found her where she had fallen, and raising 
her up led her away and gave her shelter for the night. 

As soon as she was able to walk she set out to search for employ- 
ment, but the city was full of people of her class and she found no one 
who needed her services. Occasionally she obtained some temporary 
labor for which she received small sums of money, but many days 
passed during which she was unable to obtain either shelter or food. 

After a few months of mourning, each an age in itself to the poor, 
suffering woman, living the mean time in the most abject poverty and 
want, she accepted the attentions of a soldier whose acquaintance she 
had made while searching for her husband in the camps, and finally, to 
save herself literally from starving, married him. 

But Rastus was not dead, and in the mean while had spent many 
anxious days searching for Jane. After the soldier had seized him at 
the sally-port, he was taken to the camp of a colored regiment where 
food was supplied him and a bed furnished him for the night. No 
efforts were made to restrain or control him after he reached the camp, 
but upon the assurance that his wife would be well cared for during 
his temporary absence from her, he felt it to be his duty to remain and 
assist in accomplishing the freedom of his race. 

On the following morning he was examined by a surgeon and 
promptly rejected as physically unfit for the duties of a soldier, and 
sent away. He immediately set out in search of his wife. Address- 
ing the first officer whom he met on the street, he learned from him 
where the women had gone who had come in with the caravan. He 
was entirely without money, and several weeks elapsed before he found 
an opportunity to work his way up to the Landing. He reached the 
place, finally, one bright morning but a few hours after the destruction 
of the camp by the Confederate raiders: The utmost excitement pre- 
vailed, and some time elapsed before he could gather enough of the 
details to comprehend fully what had occurred. Hastening then with 
all possible speed to the camp, he began to search among the cabins 
and the tents for his wife, frequently calling her by name and implor- 
ing her to answer. 

About mid-day some of the poor creatures who had fled to the 
swamps began to return, and before sundown several hundred women 
and children had found their way back to the camp. A number of 
the people had been killed by the raiders as they attempted to escape, 
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and several others had been drowned in the swamps. Some women 
who had lived near the tent occupied by Jane assured her husband 
that she had been desperately wounded while trying to escape, and had 
subsequently crawled into the swamp, where she had doubtless perished 
from her wounds, or had fallen into the water and been drowned. 

On the following day all the people turned out and a thorough 
search of the swamps was made for miles in every direction. Several 
more of the unfortunate fugitives were found, but no trace whatever 
could be discovered of Jane. 

For more than a week Rastus searched daily from morning until 
night in the swamps and the brakes for his missing wife, and only 
abandoned the search when further effort seemed useless. He gave up 
reluctantly at last, and mourned for her as dead. After the lapse of a 
few days he hired his services to the superintendent of the camp, and 
for some time thereafter was employed in the capacity of plantation 
steward. 

Early in July of the following year he returned to Vicksburg 
with his employer on some business connected with the camp, and 
while walking about the city one day ran suddenly upon Jane and her 
soldier husband on one of the public thoroughfares. The sable 
warrior was greatly surprised to see his wife suddenly rush from his side 
and throw herself into the arms of a passing stranger. It added to his 
perplexity that she seemed utterly oblivious of his presence and the 
presence of other witnesses of the scene, and abandoned herself with- 
out restraint or reserve to the most extravagant demonstrations of 
affection. 

“ Jane!” he cried at length, when he could stand the suspense no 
longer. ‘ What do all dis mean ?” 

She turned towards him quickly and gazed at him like one in a 
dream. The sight of his perplexed face, however, quickly recalled the 
relations she bore to him and set her brain at once in a whirl. The 
color suddenly left her face, and falling to the ground at the feet of her 
lost husband she moaned,— 

“Forgib me, Rastus! Forgib me, my lub! I’s don’ married 
him. Dey tol’ me,” she sobbed, “dat you was dead.” 

Rastus raised her up gently and sought to console her. 

“You couldn’t help it,” he said. “ Wor he kind to you, Jane?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, amid her sobs, “ he wor kind.” 

“Thank you fer dat,” said Rastus, addressing the soldier, with a 
suspicion of tears in his voice. ‘ Thank you fer dat.” 

He held out his hand, and the soldier approached -and clasped it in 
his own. 

“ An’ now,” said Rastus, “if de solger gem’man ’Il agree, de 
woman ’I] settle de confusion atween us.” 

The soldier nodded his head approvingly and ventured to address 
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his wife with some words of endearment. The woman stood motion- 
less for a moment and then throwing herself into the arms of her first 
husbahd, cried, hysterically, — 

“T goes wid Rastus! I goes wid Rastus!” and burst into a par- 
oxysm of weeping that could not be controlled. 

A little later in the day the reunited couple bade the soldier fare- 
well, and passing, hand in hand, down the street that led to the levee, 
embarked upon a steamer for Goodriche’s Landing, and once more 
resumed the journey of life together. 


H. R. BrrnkErHorr, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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A SUMMER CRUISE WITH FARRAGVT- 


Axout the middle of June, 1867, there rendezvoused at Lisbon, then 
our head-quarters, four United States men-of-war, to one of which the 
writer was attached. 

These vessels had been scattered upon cruises throughout the length 
and breadth of the Mediterranean, and had now come together to refit 
rigging, paint ship, and fill the holds and breadlockers from the two 
store-ships moored in the broad, swift-flowing Tagus. 

Upon our arrival the agreeable news met us that we were to go 
north, in company, to Cherbourg, and there await the arrival of Ad- 
miral Farragut, who was coming out from home to take command of 
‘ the squadron. 

It was, moreover, confidently stated that his first visit would be to 
Russia. 

This intelligence was particularly welcome for the reason that we 
dreaded a return to the Mediterranean summer, with its calms and 
siroccos, while all were glad to have an opportunity for a peep at the 
great Exposition at Paris, towards which the whole world seemed at that 
time to gravitate. These anticipations made the weeks passed in sleepy, 
hot, stupid Lisbon seem comparatively short. 

Those officers who could do so, took refuge at the Hotel Braganza, 
on shore, thereby escaping the smell of paint, the hammering of calkers, — 
and the bawlings and objurgations of boatswains and their mates, em- 
ployed all day long in “setting up” and “ rattling down” and tarring 
rigging to smarten us up for fine company. 

Every one pressed the work, anxious to be off, and, on the Ist of 
July, full of stores and all “a-taunto,” we sailed in company for Cher- 
bourg.° 

Steering north, we traversed one of the most frequented of ocean 
highways, used by seafaring folk ever since the British dressed in skin 
garments and bartered Cornish tin with the Phenicians. The bottom 
is paved deep with the wrecks of every manner of craft in which man 
ever ventured to tempt the sea, from the dug-out. canoe of the Iberian 
fisherman to the treasure-laden galleon and the ironclad “Captain.” . 
We had lovely weather as we sighted and passed the Berlingas, Vigo- 
head, and Finisterre, coming then to the Biscayan waters, which are apt 


1 Reprinted from the old series of the UnrrEp SzRvicz. 
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at all seasons to afford rather “sloppy” navigation. Our own previous 
passages of the great bay had fully borne out the general experience, 
but on this occasion we had better fortune, and, after a rolling but 
pleasant passage, with a day or two of detention at the “Chops of the 
Channel” from very thick weather, we anchored within the great Cher- 
bourg breakwater after just a week’s passage. 

Cherbourg is a geriuine sailor town. It has a large dock-yard and 
naval establishment, while the good burghers themselves are largely 
nautical in their pursuits,and, hardened by the rough and fickle weather 
of the English Channel, are, as seamen, fully the equals of their oppo- 
site neighbors of Devon, Dorset, and Hampshire. 

Even those of her inhabitants who never go upon the water have a 
knowledge of foreign languages, of nautical terms, and naval necessities, 
which makes the old Norman town seem always home-like to visiting 
mariners. 

At the particular period of our visit we were very popular among the 
townspeople, because we had been there a great deal and always spent 
plenty of money, and they had a lively sense of similar favors to come 
when they saw us anchor. 

The fight between the “ Kearsarge” and the “ Alabama” was still a re- 
cent event, too, and this action had given their town much notoriety and 
temporary increase of visitors. It was odd that this naval duel seemed 
to be considered by the Cherbourgeois as something peculiarly their own, 
as much so as the dock-yard or the “place,” or the high caps and 
wooden shoes of the market-women who sat there. I have no doubt 
that some of the good burghers would like to have such a naval tour- 
nament provided every year during the “saison des bains,” at foreign 
expense, be it of course understood. “Photographs of the victorious 
ship, her officers, her battery, and the state of her decks after the action 
were in many shop-windows. We saw no photographs of Semmes or 
his officers, whose appearance was familiar to many of us. This 
seemed strange, as Semmes was very. fond of having himself _— 
graphed wherever he went. 

On the occasion of this remarkable pitched battle, and as soon as it 
was evidently to come off, special trains came down from Paris, Caen, 
and other cities, bringing crowds of people, who came with their field- 
glasses to see the duel, and to bet upon it as they would upon a cock- 
fight. 

I believe that most of the Cherbourgeois were glad when the “‘ Ala- 
bama,” with her English crew, were whipped. At any rate, it was 
their interest to appear so after the event, which had the effect of 
making us feel more at home, whether the sympathy was genuine or 
not. 

Many naval men will remember with pleasure M. Edouard Liais, 
who was at that time our consul, whose father, still living, had also 
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served many years in the same capacity. These gentlemen, with 
another of the same name and family, were good specimens of the 
Norman type, so different from our popular idea of Frenchmen. They 
were from six feet two to six feet four inches high, spare but mus- 
cular, with large bones, light complexion, and keen but kindly gray- 
blue eyes. Their kindness and hospitality were unfailing, and often, 
in conversing with them, the thought would arise that the Norman 
William, before his descent upon the white cliffs across the Channel, 
grouped about him, from Bayeux and Lisieux, Saint Lo and Port 
Evecque, just such stalwart forms. 

At Cherbourg we had sufficient stir to atone for our sleepy quietude 
at Lisbon. Some of us, “like good Americans,” went at once to Paris, 
while those who were detained, by duty consoled themselves, while 
waiting their turn, by taking shorter excursions. An examination was 
made of the great breakwater, much longer and far finer than.that at 
Plymouth, just across the Channel. It has forts and light-houses upon 
it, and is really one of the great works of the world. Designed by 
Vauban for “the San of France,” it was continued under subsequent 
rulers, being greatly advanced by Napoleon and by Louis Philippe, 
and finished by Napoleon III. Some of us went to Tourlaville, the 
ancient and picturesque but gloomy chateau of the Tocquevilles, whose 
name is so well known to American readers, while some visited splen- 
did Flamandville. A delightful drive, too, was that to Bricquebec, 
which a matter-of-fact messmate always insisted upon calling “ Brick- 
bats.” It is much less frequently visited by tourists than Tourlaville, 
not being the residence of anybody in particular except a well-known 
inn-keeper. It possesses an attraction, however, in the ruins of a castle, 
with its donjon keep, a tower of great height, still in good preservation, 
with clean-cut meurtriéres looking savagely out at one, and dominating, 
from a little grassy swell, the dull, squalid, stony street of the Norman 
village. At the time of our visit all the effectives of the little town were 
out in the fields at work. The very old people, in night-cap and sabots, 
and the little children in bare feet, with the pigs and fowls and a few 
stray dogs, kept up a feeble circulation and appearance of life under the 
eye of a fierce stone general of Napoleon’s time, who was mounted on a 
high pedestal in the middle of the only street, 

It seems that the general was born in Bricquebec, apparently for the 
purpose (after fighting and being killed under the Great Emperor) of 
being put up in effigy as permanent superintendent of the long-legged, 
thin-flanked pigs, the ducks and chickens, as well as the “gamins” of 
his forlorn birthplace. Such is fame! We none of us had ever heard 
his name before, so that it did not dwell in the memory, but our © 
“cocher,” who was also a native, pointed it out with evident pride— 
and the tip of his whip. 

In the ruined court of Briequebec Castle stands an inn,—partly 
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modern and partly formed of the walls of the old chateau. It is called 
the “ Hotel du Vieux Chateau,” and is celebrated among bon-vivants and 
holiday-makers in all the country round for the nice dinners served 
there. 

We drove into the court-yard, alighted, and ordered covers for four 
“du meilleur.” While the landlady bustled away to attend to the 
order, the landlord showed us over the ruin ; for, like most continentals 
in that line of business, he seemed to be intrusted with the ornamental 
part. Sometimes, however, the landlord is the cook, and in that way 
works his passage, under the sharp eye of his better half.. Among other 
places he showed us a large upper chamber,—a part of the old castle,— 
with small windows and immensely thick walls. It was dark, of course, 
and musty, with a combined odor of onions, dried herbs, and sprouting 
potatoes pervading it. In the darkest part we saw two of the cupboard- 
like bed-places—so common in Normandy and Brittany—one above the 
other, and resembling the berths in a state-room of a passenger steamer, 
but with much less chance of ventilation. Above these bed-places was 
fixed on the wall a metal plate, with an inscription setting forth that, on 
a certain day, “S. M. Victoria, Reine d’Angleterre, etc.,” “had visited 
this chateau of her ancestors, and slept in this bed.” If she did (which 
may reasonably be doubted), one might venture the assertion that her 
Majesty never slept in a more stuffy place in all her life. The land- 
lord, as in duty bound, swore it was all true, but we failed to get any 
particulars, as it “ was before his time.’ 

After doing the castle, our friend said that there was still time to visit 
a Trappist monastery in the neighborhood before dinner was ready, but 
we declined, as most of us had already seen communities of these very 
industrious lunatics, the sight of whom is most depressing and not cal- 
culated to add to one’s enjoyment of dinner. Our dinner, it may be 
added, was a very good one, fully bearing out the reputation of the 
cook, beginning with soupe aux écrévisses, and ending with strawberries 
dipped in Bordeaux, and a charming native cheese. 

The afternoon was lovely as we drove back over the hills to Cher- 
bourg. We met the people returning from their work in the fields, 
who all saluted us gravely, as did the little children coming out of a 
wayside school under charge of two demure “sisters.” They drew up 
in line, by the road, and bobbed and courtesied in a manner which put 
the older members of our party in mind of country school manners in 
former days at home. 

About this time Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon) came into Cherbourg 
' in his yacht, entailing an immense deal of saluting and of ceremonial 
visiting. Regattas also took place in the harbor, under the auspices of 
the “ Casino,” at which the American man-of-war boats carried off a 
fair share of prizes. 

At last, one fine, breezy afternoon in the middle of July, the long- 
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looked-for “Franklin” hove in sight, with Farragut’s flag flying. 
She was a fine, roomy wooden frigate, of the imposing but obsolete 
type, which so many naval officers of all nations wish could have 
remained “ the fighting unit.” 

A very pretty sight she presented as she came in at the western 
entrance of the great breakwater, under full sail, before a fair, stiff 
breeze. Her passage from New York had been an unusually short 
one, and her crew being mostly green, and necessarily undrilled, candor 
compels the confession that, for all she carried the flag of our admiral, 
she made rather a shabby “come to” under many critical eyes. Her 
yards came down all “a-cock-bill,” and, when sails were furled, the 
stowage of the “bunts” of her topsails was not calculated entirely to 
satisfy the nautical minds of the on-lookers,—and every man, woman, 
and child in Cherbourg, both afloat and ashore, may be considered a 
qualified critic in such matters. It is a birthright with them, quite as 
much as with their opposite littoral neighbors. Then, too, the salutes 
which ensued were abominably given by our flag-ship. One could 
fancy the old sea-lion, in his cabin, reminded by the irregular intervals 
between the guns of a hard-fought battle,—of fire at an object,—rather 
than the well-timed explosions which constitute so large a part of naval 
courtesy. The admiral’s fire with shotted guns, however, was known 
of all men to be uncommonly good, and neither he nor his officers 
could be responsible for the rusty working of an undrilled crew. 
Matters of course improved rapidly as her men were broken in, and 
we must remember that it is very seldom that a ship with a newly 
enlisted crew at once makes her appearance in a naval harbor like 
Cherbourg, and encounters the critical eyes of such a fleet as was 
assembled there at that time. 

Soon after the “ Franklin,” came in the practice squadron, with the 
midshipmen from Annapolis, just in season to avoid a whole week of 
raw and very stormy weather (such as the Channel often has, even in 
July), which for a time prevented communication with the vessels. in 
the roads, in spite of the protection of the great “digue.” During this 
stormy week many of us were in Paris, at the Exposition, the weather 
being a trifle warm there, but so pleasant that it was hard to believe 
that gales were blowing, and seas running, so near at hand. 

At Cherbourg, on the very day the bad weather broke up, the splendid 
yacht “ Reine Hortense” arrived, with the Empress Eugénie on board. 

Such a dressing of ships, and manning of yards, and saluting, and 
illuminating as ensued upon this august arrival had seldom been seen 
by the oldest among us. Instead of regular salutes, salvos and broad- 
sides were fired by the French fleet. The Empress always affected the 
marine, and she was in very gracious mood on this occasion,—volun- 
teered a visit to the “ Franklin,” climbed up her long ladders, and had 
her captain to dine on board the “ Reine Hortense.” 
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Admiral Farragut was in Paris, at the Exposition, but, being tele- 
graphed to, hastened down to Cherbourg (nearly twelve hours’ ride), to 
do the honors to her Imperial Majesty. As he left the train, on arrival 
at Cherbourg, he received a telegram from our minister at Paris, in- 
forming him that he was invited to dine with the Emperor at the Tuil- 
eries, a “ command” in diplomatic language. He returned to Paris by 
the next train, so that he traveled for twenty-four consecutive hours in 
order to do the proper thing. 

The next day the Empress sailed for Havre, amid tremendous testi- 
monials of regard, not only from those who were officially bound to 
render them, but from boats full of visitors, down for the bathing 
season, and from yachts of divers rigs and nationalities, being pursued 
until fairly out of sight by cheers and salutes, so that one would have 
thought her dynasty established in French hearts forever. 

We found France very attractive, but it was evident that if we 
were to go north we should go at once, availing ourselves of what 
remained of the fine season. 

On the evening of July 30, therefore, the squadron sailed for the 
Baltic, under the command of the old hero of New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg, and Mobile, his flag at the main of the “ Franklin.” 

We all next day “up channel steered,” passing Dungeness, the 
S uth Foreland, and the Goodwin, and by the afternoon were well in 
the North Sea. Here, near the Galloper Shoal, we counted one hun- 
dred and thirty sail, all in sight at one time. 

The admiral appeared to enjoy being once more at sea, in command 
of a squadron. He was on the poop a good deal, regulating the move- 
ments and positions of the vessels, and using the trumpet himself as 
they passed within hail. He looked robust and rosy, as active and 
alert as any of his lieutenants. He had not then passed the ordeal of 
all the official dinners and junketings, late hours and night traveling, 
which fell to him in the succeeding year. 

In this connection we may mention an incident showing the forti- 
tude and endurance of the man at sixty-seven years of age. 

In February, 1868, the admiral, with Mrs. Farragut, and some of * 
his staff, had been traveling in Central Europe, and were to pass through 
Genoa on their way to rejoin the flag-ship, then at Spezia. The rail- 
way between Genoa and ‘Spezia, by the Riviera di Levante, was not 
yet completed ; so the admiral had telegraphed for one of the sloops 
of war, then in the neighborhood, to meet him at Genoa, and take the 
party to Spezia, only a few hours’ run. 

When they arrived on board the sloop, Mrs. Farragut told the 
surgeon that she must positively insist upon his looking at the admiral’s 
back, as he had had what he called a “ boil” there for some time; had 
been dressing it himself as well as he could, and would allow none of 
them to look at it. 
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After dinner, at which the admiral played his part like a well man, 
the medical officer informed him that he had orders from high authority 
to examine his back. After “pish-ing” and “ psha-ing” a little at 
Mrs. F.’s solicitude, he consented to an examination, which disclosed 
the existence of a large carbuncle, quite sufficient to have made most 
men ill and confined them to their bed, Yet with this he had been 
traveling by rail for a week or ten days. 

The weather in the North Sea was good, with the occasional fogs 
and “thick streaks” inseparable from that sheet of water at all 
seasons. 

As we got farther north, the long days got longer; so that our 
usually well-behaved live-stock from Lisbon—some of which still 
remained in the coops—did not seem to know when to go to roost, and 
the two or three turkeys which were left stalked up and down and 
gobbled until they were too thin to be worth killing. 

The curious weird evening light of these northern climes affected 
us most unpleasantly. It was like a melancholy, dull, hazy day in a 
prematurely cool August at home, and the temperature, except for a 
few hours of midday, was like our late September. 

On the third day from Cherbourg we entered the Cattegat (name 
delightful to school-boys!) and received a pilot; and on Sunday, 
August 4, anchored at the entrance of the Great Belt, the pilgt re- 
quiring daylight to take the “ Franklin,” with her heavy draught, over 
the shallow navigation. At daylight we were under way again, the 
smaller vessels, in single file, following the devious track of the flag- 
ship over the sandy flats. 

During the forenoon we hove to off Nyborg, in Funen,—the scene 
of the final victory of the Danes over the Swedes,—now an important 
railway station, and formerly known as the place where very large 
ships changed their pilots and paid their sound dues. Smaller vessels 
go, by a much more direct route, through the sound, past Copenhagen. 

The flag-ship had lost a marine during the previous night, and the 
tender “ Frolic” ran into Nyborg with the corpse; and a burial party 

*communicated with the proper authorities and buried the poor fellow 
in this accidental earth. The party received the utmost kindness and 
attention from the local authorities, and were back again in a couple 
of hours; while, in any Latin country, the objections and delays and 

formalities would have been endless. 

On the return of the “ Frolic,” we saluted the Danish flag, which 
had been hoisted at a battery on shore, and continued our way over 
the shoal sound until nightfall, when we came to again off Fakkeberg 
Light, in Kiel Bay, between Laaland, the garden of Denmark, but 
uninviting and low, as its name indicates, and Femern, also low and, 
not near so fertile, its inhabitants being nearly all fishermen. Here 
the admiral entertained at dinner the officers of the squadron who had 
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been at Mobile with him,—it being the anniversary of that eventful 
day. 

We were now really at the entrance of the Baltic, and, steaming 
northeastward, we emerged at last from this wilderness of islands and 
shoals, discharging our pilots on the 7th off Bornholn, the most unap- 
proachable of the Danish islands, with high, rocky shores, and sur- 
rounded by dangerous reefs. -Although its people, like their neighbors, 
take mostly to seafaring, they are also somewhat agricultural ; while its 
quarries afford most of the marble used in the north, and quantities of 
splendid rock-crystal. 

Steaming on past Oland, with the Swedish flag flying on a fort, and 
past Reval Stone, the outpost and landmark of the very ancient Estho- 
nian town of the same narae, we entered the Gulf of Finland ; and on 
the 10th of August, an uncommonly fine and warm day, were up with 
Hégland. Here, at a distance of about one hundred miles west of St. 
Petersburg, we first saw the St. Andrew’s Cross of Russia flying from 
a tall flag-staff in a battery. 

From this point we had the water nearly fresh, and about the color 
of the Dismal Swamp water, or that of the cedar-ponds in Southern 
New Jersey. : 

It was perfectly smooth, and we passed lots of barges and shallops 
with masts fitted to lower down like those on the Delaware, and loaded 
deep with pine wood from the creeks and morasses of Esthonia and 
Livonia and Courland. These were all bound for Cronstadt and St. 
Petersburg, where they penetrate to all parts of the city by the numerous 
canals to discharge their lading,—pine wood being the only fuel used 
in the million stoves of the capital. 

The low shores, which: we sighted far away, were inexpressibly 
dismal and depressing in their sameness and solitude, especially as the 
light of the evening sun seemed to be filtered through some sort of 
medium which rendered it pale and melancholy. 

At half-past seven, the sun still high in heaven, we anchored at 
Cronstadt, amidst such saluting from all the men-of-war there and the 
numerous forts and batteries, that the whole roadstead was speedily 
obscured by smoke as from a prolonged bombardment. It really was 
not of the nature of an ordinary salute, but a continued salvo. We 
could see, above the rolling smoke, that the men-of-war had their yards 
manned, and the men were cheering; but their cheers were inaudible 
from the roar of the guns, 

The admiral, with his-rigid naval ideas, did not at first seem to 
know what to make of it all; but, after a time, he said to the inquiring 
officers, “Go on! Keep it up! As long as they fire do you fire!” 
Apparently he applied the same rule to friends as to foes, except that 
with the latter he shotted his guns. 

The air became unbreathable from “ villainous saltpetre,” and still 
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the Russians blazed away ; and it was a good half-hour before the firing 
entirely ceased, and quite as long befure the smoke-cloud rolled away, 
for there was no breeze. Then the boats began to arrive alongside, and 
official visits and personal salutes began, causing another cloud to shut 
out the novel scene. 

Never, in the experience of any of us, had been seen such enthu- 
siasm combined with official politeness, Nor did it appear to be made 
to order. The rules of naval etiquette and of salutes are closely drawn 
and alike all the world over, so that one is never forced to do too much. 
There was a Swedish squadron in Cronstadt at the time, witnesses (and 
rather prejudiced ones) if any naval solecism was committed by the 
Russians ; but the simple truth was the nature of the reception removed 
it from the category of ordinary naval courtesies, so that it could only 
be described by that much-abused word, “ ovation.” 

The next day, which was Sunday, dawned upon us raw and chill, 
with a steady downpour of rain, which clapped a wet blanket upon the 
proceedings, and kept even the hardened Russians and Swedes under 
shelter, and gave us a quiet day below in which to write letters, and 
prepare generally for a week or two of sight-seeing and festivity. 

Fortunately, the storm lasted only one day, and the Monday was 
fair and unusually clear and bright, so that as many of the officers as 
duty permitted could start for St. Petersburg at an early hour, in a 
smart, gayly painted, and fast little packet, which left Cronstadt while 
the gilded spires and domes of the capital were seen at the head of the 
wide embouchure of the Neva, touched by the still almost horizontal 
rays of the sun. 

A good many Russian officers from the fleet and the garrison were 
on board the boat, some on the way to visit their families, and some 
merely going for a “lark” in the city. 

As soon as we were fairly off, schnapps and caviare and other 
curious provocatives to thirst, as well as to appetite for solid aliment, 
were served in the cabin. Every one seemed expected to partake, and 
then there was breakfast, at which each paid, as at a hotel, and some 
of the Russian officers insisted upon opening champagne. 

By the time this important business was disposed of we arrived at 
the quay on the right bank of the Neva, a solid construction of dressed 
granite, and at once took droskies and crossed the river by the handsome 
Nicholas bridge, close by. There.is a very striking chapel in the centre 
of the bridge, before which all the passers-by were bowing and crossing. 
Thence along the English quay until we turned into the great Admiralty 
Square, where our eyes were immediately attracted by the statue of Peter 
the Great, on its huge granite boulder, with the great bronze snake — 
writhing under the horse’s heels, just like the picture in the Penny Mag- 
azine of our childhood’s days. It was a comfort to find something look- 
ing exactly as one supposed it did; it is not often the case in one’s 
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experience of travel. What a vast square we are in! and what dis- 
tances open from it! and what huge buildings appear on every side ! 
And then to think that all this is built upon a morass or quagmire, 
filled up at the cost of enormous labor and expense, and the driving of 
forests of piles filled with mountains of rock and earth! Only such a 
one as Peter could have conceived of such an undertaking, much less car- 
ried it out, One easily believes the stories the Russians are so fond of 
telling, of the thousands of men he had constantly at work ; how he made 
all his nobles build a house, whether they lived in it or not; and how 
he made every ship entering the port bring thirty pieces of stone, and 
every country wagon bring ten, as a contribution to the work, They 
still preserve and show with great pride the little wooden house in which 
he lived like a Spartan, while his iron will and tenacity of purpose 
founded a great city in a spot where the bittern and the auk rested in 
summer, and where the wolf and the bear roved unmolested over the 
winter ice and snow. 

The hotel to which we drove was clean and roomy, built of stone, as 
most of the buildings in the heart of the town now are. There was a 
huge porcelain stove, eight feet high, in each room, and not too much 
other furniture. The table-d’héte was not remarkable in any way, ex- 
cept for price, while the charges for anything extra, even a bottle of 
ordinary Bordeaux, were frightful. There might be reason for the 
latter, on account of high customs duties; but meat, fish, and vegetables 
are not dear in Russia, and some of the latter, especially cabbage, seem ~ 
a good deal too cheap for those who don’t care for them every day. 

In the centre of the wide street, in front of the hotel, was a drosky 
stand, the frowsy-haired drivers either asleep on their vehicles or be- 
guiling the time, while waiting for a fare, by consuming salted cucum- 
bers and a sort of beer, supplied by itinerant dealers; incarnations of 
cholera morbus one would think. 

There was something about the situation and surroundings of the 
hotel, with a glimpse of a little park at the end of the street, which put 
one in mind of the Arlington House at Washington, in the dull season, 
the drosky-men replacing the tobacco-chewing, cackling negro hack- 
drivers in the street in front. 

The illusion. went no further, however, for the whole atmosphere 
seemed thoroughly strange, even to those tolerably familiar with foreign 
parts. Strange costumes, strange lettering on the signs, strange but 
rather musical language.spoken around one, and, still more strange, the 
day and the short night so:curiously blended by the long twilight that 
one really did not seem to be able to tell when to go to bed or when to 
get up. There seemed something positively uncanny in seeing people 
dancing and frolicking at the public resorts at ten P.M., by broad day- 
light,—a sickly sort of daylight, to be sure, but still daylight. 

There are plenty of guide-book descriptions of the “sights” of St. 
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Petersburg, so I will not attempt them. But I may say that we “did” 
them all, from the marble tombs of the Romanoffs, on the pavement 
of the Fortress Church, to the boat built by Peter; from the Winter 
Palace and the Hermitage to the Isaac and Kazan Churches ; and from 
the Gostinnoi Dwor to the last splendid new Barrack and the great 
Foundling Hospital. This latter really wonderful establishment sup- 
plies many soldiers to the Imperial Army, and owes its great wealth 
principally to having long held the monopoly of playing-cards, of which 
the Russians are said to use as many as all-the rest of Europe combined. 

In the Gostinnoi Dwor, that huge and curious bazaar where one can 
buy anything, from a needle to an anchor, from a peck of turnips to a 
pite-de-fois-gras, the peasants and market-women made quite a little stir 
over our visit, and held up the children to look at the officier Ameri- 
kanski, with a broad grin on their good-natured faces. The-manner of 
the lower classes everywhere showed that the cordiality of our welcome 
was not confined to the officials. 

In visiting most foreign cities uniform is a bore; but here we found 
it pleasant and convenient to wear it at all times; and, although arms 
were presented with great frequency, and with unusual elaboration of 
manual, we were repaid fully by finding our buttons a general pass- 
port. 

The Imperial palaces and many of the public buildings were closed 
at the time of our visit, for the yearly repairs rendered necessary by the 
severity of the winter. The Emperor and his immediate family were 
in the Crimea, but he ordered his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
General Admiral, to receive Admiral Farragut, which he did in a style 
becoming a Russian Grand Duke and a brother sailor. The same tele- 
gram ordered that the officers of the American squadron should have 
access to any of the galleries, or museums, or other public buildings, 
whether closed to the general public or not, on simply presenting them- 
selves in uniform. In St. Petersburg the man in uniform has the 
advantage of the man in plain clothes in most ways, I fancy. 

Of course it was unfortunate that Admiral Farragut had to come 
there in August. It was precisely as if some very distinguished person 
should come to Washington in that month, and the officials whose duty 
it was to meet and entertain him were obliged to hurry in from their 
cool and comfortable summer retreats to tender perfunctory civilities. 
Our Russian friends had to do this, but they did it very cordially and 
yery well. 

After seeing a little of the capital, the admiral and a large party 
were sent to Moscow by express train, while those who disliked the . 
long and fatiguing ride, or were detained by duty, recompensed them- 
selves by using their ‘‘ open sesame,” and examining again the Hermit- 
age, with its profusion of art treasures; in once more walking through 
the splendid halls and staircases of the Winter Palace, or inspecting 
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the “ Orloff” and other crown diamonds, contained in rooms guarded 
by veterans who were models of military bearing, apparently selected 
for size, and with their breasts covered with medals, 

The guards and attendants were everywhere most civil, and we were 
repeatedly told, “ Anything you like to see, gentlemen, we have orders 
to show you.” 

As the Imperial family was absent, we had the opportunity of seeing 
the private apartments in the Winter Palace. The boudoir of the 
Empress is at the northeast angle of the palace, with a cheerful out- 
look upon the lively traffic of the quay and square. In one corner was 
raised a, dais, which was the size of an ordinary bedroom, and sur- 
rounded by a low railing such as we see in offices. Here, we were 
told, the Empress usually sat, speaking to those who came on business 
as they stood outside the railing. Comfortable low sewing-chairs and 
other evidences of habitual occupation were seen within the rail, while 
over it trailed quite a thriving parlor ivy, which the attendants drew 
attention to, and evidently considered a triumph of horticulture. 

From this apartment a door opened upon a narrow, winding stair- 
way, which led to a bath-room in the entresol. The bath was a large 
marble one,the top flush with the floor, and two or three steps led 
down to it. On the door was the life-size painting of a gigantic grena- 
dier on guard, in the uniform of the time of the first Alexander. 
Though only an effigy, it seemed a strange thing to find in a lady’s 
bower. 

The surroundings, as well as the persons of the distinguished of our 
own time will always excite the most lively interest, and so we were 
particularly anxious to see the private rooms of the late Emperor 
Nicholas. There was more delay and ceremony about entering these 
than the diamond room, or the most gorgeous hall in the palace. They 
could not be more unpretending: three modern-sized rooms, en suite, 
with low, arched ceilings, at the northern end of the palace, in the 
entresol, and nearly under the present Empress’s apartments. In these 
contracted quarters the eminently handsome, stern, proud, but narrow- . 
minded man lived his laborious and gloomy life, “‘ consuming his heart,” 
as the Easterns say, working harder than any employé in his huge 
empire, although, as he well knew, much of his labor was that of 
Sisyphus. , 

The grenadier of the guard who accompanied us showed us the 
small iron camp-bed on which the ruler of so many millions always 
slept, and on which he died. The handkerchief which had wiped the 
death damp from his forehead was stuffed under the pillow. In a 
corner was the plain washstand, with well-used brushes, soap, and other 
articles, just as he left them. In another corner was a rack, with a 
regulation musket and fixed bayonet (they say no man in all his army 
knew the bayonet exercise better), and his uniform helmet huang over it. 
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His well-worn gray military cloak, well brushed and carefully folded, 
lay on a chair beside the rack, and on it another handkerchief. Of 
these latter articles we observed several more in different parts of the 
rooms, as if he wished to be able to lay ‘his hand upon one, at any time, 
without moving. A plain wooden table held his writing-materials, 
which were of a very ordinary description,—no crystal and ormolu ink- 
stands or gold-bound blotters here. The pens and pencils showed that 
they had been well bitten, even gnawed, and the table was covered 
with blots and splashes of ink. One sees, from this description, that 
the rooms are scrupulously kept in the exact condition in which they 
were when- Nicholas died. When they are cleaned or dusted, jealous 
eyes see that every article is restored to exactly the same place where it 
had previously been. 

Indeed, the apartments looked as if the Imperial occupant had just 
gone out to a review or inspection, and might be back at any moment, 
and the awed, reverent manner of the custodians helped the illusion. — 

The history of the Winter Palace has much to interest one. The 
Empress Elizabeth, for whom it was built, died the same year in which 
it was completed ; the huge building, five hundred feet Jong and four 
hundred deep, having been eight years in process of construction. In 
spite of its size and the great number of its apartments, a great deal of 
it gradually became disused, owing to a custom which prevailed, upon 
the death of any important member of the Imperial family, of perma- 
nently closing the private rooms which they had occupied. 

Thus the palace would, in time, have had nothing left for use but 
the public rooms, and it was not, therefore, an unmixed evil when, on 
a bitter winter night in 1837, the palace took fire, and in a very short 
time was totally destroyed. The Emperor and his family were at the 
theatre at the time, and Nicholas galloped at once to the spot, pene- 
trated the burning building, and, it is said, himself relieved two sentries 
who had been forgotten, and who were standing at their posts, with 
shouldered arms awaiting death. Driving out these men before him, 
. he dashed the hilt of his sword through an enormous mirror which 
some zealous palace servitors were loth to abandon, and had scarcely 
hurried the last of them out of the building when the roof and floors 
fell in. Satisfied that no more lives were in danger; he retired to 
another palace, where he had sent the Empress, and where, through the 
devotion of her immediate attendants, she found all her toilet articles, 
the clocks, vases, and ornaments of her private rooms, ready arranged 
for her use, just as at home, they being almost the only things which 
were saved uninjured. 

Next day Nicholas went to the ruins of the palace, where the fire 
was still burning within the walls. Efforts to save it had early been 
abandoned, and all energy expended (successfully) upon saving the 
Hermitage adjoining. 
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After musing for some time, the Emperor suddenly said, “ This day 
year I will sleep in my room in the Winter Palace. Who undertakes 
the building?” The thing seemed impossible; but at last one of the 
group, General Kleinmichael, stepped forward, and said that he would, 
The palace was destroyed in December, 1837. In December, 1838, it 
was rebuilt, and in March, 1839, fully occupied. The result was 
achieved at a tremendous cost, both of money and of life. It went on 
day and night, the workmen relieving each other, without any pause. 
The building was kept, during the autumn and winter, at an excessive 
temperature, in order to dry it, and many of the workmen and decora- 
tors were carried out of it ill, never to recover. 

Perhaps Nicholas knew nothing of this, or did not care to inquire 
by what means the work was pushed; but, at all events, on the anni- 
versary of the fire he, with the Empress, their family, and suite, walked 
through the palace, reconstructed much upon the original plan. Pausing 
in the splendid St. George’s Hall to inspect the decorations and the 
huge chandeliers, the Empress complained of fatigue, and would have 
sat down, but their being no seats as yet in the hall, she walked into 
the next apartment, followed by all the others. The last of them had 
scarcely passed the door-way when a thundering crash shook the whole 
building, and the air was obscured by clouds of dust. The timbers and 
ceiling of the vast hall had given way under the weight of the chande- 
liers, and had fallen with crushing force. 

The Russians say, in relating the story, that the patron saint of the 
Empire watched over and preserved the Imperial family. 

Of course, during these days of sight-seeing in a city of magnificent 
distances, we did much drosky driving, and thus became quite familiar 
with those light-hearted vagabonds, the drivers. They seemed never 
to undress or to go to bed, and for reckless driving, bonhomie, and 
impudence, combined with good temper and desire for extra copecks, 
they will ever hold a place in our memory with the “ kyar” drivers of | 
Dublin. 

In front of the opera-house, and in other public places in St. Peters- 
burg, we saw long rows of iron crates, which the drosky-men were 
using as mangers, and from which their horses ate their coarse hay. 
On remarking to a resident the strange positiun and apparently un- 
necessary solidity of these mangers, he laughed at our greenness, and 
informed us that the arrangement was for the purpose of being filled 
with burning fagots during the long winter nights, to keep the coach- 
men and their horses from: freezing. It is a necessary precaution when 
we remember that it is often necessary to relieve sentries, however 
warmly clad, every half-hour to prevent them from freezing to 
death. 

Recalled to the squadron at Cronstadt for the purpose of receiving 
the Grand Duke Constantine, we had two or three days of most raw 
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and disagreeable weather, the banks of vapor sweeping about us as if 
we were living in the clouds. In spite of the weather the Grand Duke 
made his official visit and inspection, being received by Admiral Farra- 
gut and all under his command in full uniform. The official number 
_ of guns was also fired and the official luncheon was eaten. We had 
again a great cloud of powder-smoke (the incense of naval heroes) hang- 
ing over the water and the forts and the ships, so that the lines of men 
on the manned yards could rarely be seen, their .position being recog- 
nized chiefly by their cheering. The Grand Duke resembled much 
more an English Guardsman than a naval officer, with his long, light 
Dundreary whiskers and “ pince-nez” glasses. 

After this came some fine days, with that same weird northern light 
which all fine days have here. A large party of officers went to Peter- 
hof, one of the best known of the Imperial palaces, charmingly situated 
upon the Neva, and commanding a fine view of St. Petersburg as well 
as of Cronstadt. At Peterhof their is a wealth of fine trees and flowers 
in quaint garden-plats,—rather unusual in this Boreal region,—while 
the “Golden Staircase” and other noble fountains almost rival the 
“Grandes Eaux” of Versailles, while they have the superior merit of 
running all the time, and not to order. 

It was Sunday, and the palace and its grounds, as well as the roads 
leading from them, were thronged with holiday-makers, among whom 
we wandered about and enjoyed all the sights, and in return excited the 
curious but kindly stares of the people. In the evening we received 
from some villa residents in the neighborhood a great deal more hospi- 
tality than we had any right to expect from strangers; so that we did 
not get back to the squadron until very late—or, rather, very early on 
the Monday morning. But then late seemed early and early late under 
those skies. 

It was fortunate that we got this peep at Peterhof, for our time was 
growing short, and we had hardly returned before a southwest wind set 
in, which seemed an unpropitious summer wind here, and we had more 
days of drizzle and dismal rawness,—like our November. During this 
time, however, we managed to explore pretty thoroughly Cronstadt 
town, the forts, and the fine arsenal and docks, receiving everywhere 
the utmost civility. 

The batteries which rendered St. Petersburg impregnable during 
the Crimean War were shown by fine old non-commissioned officers of 
both army and navy. They were, apparently, picked veterans,—fine 
specimens of manhood,—approacbing the reigning family in size and 
military bearing. ee 

The houses of the merchants and bourgeoisie generally are mos 
solidly constructed, often of only one story, and generally with rooms 
en suite. They are very comfortable, no doubt, and easy to warm 
in winter, and they have few staircases to mount; but, with their 
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double windows, only a few panes of which open, they are rather 
close and stuffy in summer. But then the summers are so short, and 
during the season these people appear to live as much out of doors as 
possible. 

Towards the end of August we had an invitation to some very grand 
church ceremonies, the 27th being the anniversary of the patron saint 
of the town of Cronstadt. It is the etiquette to attend these great cere- 
monies of the Greek Church in full uniform, and to kiss, in a fervent 
manner, any relic which may be presented. But on this occasion the 
long-haired and bearded priests only presented the relics, whatever they 
were, to the Russian officers, who kissed them; but we thought, from 
some observations from the corner of the eye, that a great many of them 
did ,not like it. There were also many Swedish officers present on this 
occasion, and the scene in the church was a striking one, the chanting 
voices very fine, and the swinging censers perfumed the air with the 
particularly pleasant Russian incense,—so much better, we thought, 
than that used in Latin churches. 

After the religious ceremony came an early dinner, given to us by 
the municipal authorities, at which there was plenty to eat, and a tre- 
mendous amount of drinking and speech-making. The latter was of 
course complimentary, but unintelligible, to us, while our responses in 
English were not understood by our hosts ; but, on the neutral ground 
of shaking hands, clinking glasses, and “no heel-taps,” we got on 
charmingly. As this was a rather democratic banquet, the mirth grew 
fast and furious some time before we withdrew, which we did, I am 
happy to say, in good order and in spite of the hospitable remonstrances 
of the citizens. 

In the evening there was a grand ball given to the admiral by Ad- 
miral Lissoffsky, the Governor of Cronstadt,—the same officer who came 
over to America during our war, with quite a large squadron, to render 
us at least moral support in our struggle. He was a rather small and 
active man, with a vivacious manner, and gave one more the idea of a 
Frenchman than a Russian. The ball, given at his fine official resi- 
dence, was a most refined and elegant affair. The entrance-hall and 
staircase were lined with soldiers and sailors, and a great presenting of 
arms went on, for nearly every male guest was in uniform. Among 
the ladies present there were some who were meney handsome, 
and all danced exceedingly well. 

Admiral Lissoffsky had fine weather for his entertainment ; but when 
Admiral Farragut, a day. or two after, gave his matinée dantnide 3 in 
return on board the “ Franklin,” the weather was again raw, rough, and 
unpleasant, and the spray flew from the bows of the steam launches and 
cutters which brought our guests alongside, in a way to make one 
tremble for full-dress finery, whether male or female. But the band 
struck up, dancing began, the buffet was opened, and champagne corks 
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popped, and very soon the guests had forgotten whether the weather 
was propitious or not. Naval balls are generally successful, and I 
think I may venture to assert that this one was no exception to the 
rule. It was intended to be the finale to our jollifications here, as it was 
necessary to hasten our movements and to be out of the Baltic, if pos- 
sible, before the autumnal gales set in. 

Admiral Farragut had been invited to make a grand review of the 
Russian Baltic Fleet at the termination of their summer drill and 
manceuvres, and this was a professional compliment which he was not 
at liberty to refuse ; so, early in the morning of the 30th of August, 
we all sailed from Cronstadt and stood north, along deep channels, es- 
corted by several Russian frigates and corvettes, and passing by no less 
than ten monitors stationed at intervals along our route, each of which 
in turn saluted us with the “boom,” “boom !” of her two heavy guns, 
and then fell into line astern. Our way led between a long chain of 
islands and the mainland. The shores were very solitary, there being 
no evidence of life, and the pine-forest clothed them to the very water’s 
edge. The monotony of the scenery was very depressing, the atmos- 
phere was murky, the day overcast, and the water leaden in color and 
dead smooth. ; 

In the afternoon we anchored at Transund, near Viborg, the capital 
of Finland, where we found the Russian ironclad fleet moored in a 
noble roadstead. 

As we steamed in with our escort we were welcomed with salutes, 
manning of yards, and cheering,—much more in accordance with naval 
etiquette than our uproarious reception at Cronstadt bad been. 

We were now north of the latitude of the Shetlands, and where the 
limits of fair and foul weather are not very strictly defined ; but the 
day following our arrival being tolerably pleasant, we had plenty of 
visitors from the town as well as from the fleet, and refreshments were 
the order of the day until we were tired of the sight of the table. 

In the evening the Russian admiral entertained Admiral Farragut 
at dinner on board the flag-ship, and the latter had hardly returned to 
the “ Franklin” when he was made the recipient of a most striking and 
novel kind of serenade. 

The night was very dark, even gloomy, and nothing was to be seen 
but the twinkling harbor lights of the numerous men-of-war at anchor 
in the broad sound. 

Suddenly the water in the vicinity of the American squadron re- 
flected the brilliant light of hundreds of fat-pine torches held by sailors 
of the Russian fleet, who stood in long lines of launches towed slowly 
by steam-tugs. They circled round our flag-ship at about a cable’s ~ 
length distance, while the men sang the Russian hymn in full chorus. 
The effect was grand. The Russians, as a rule, sing very well, and 
their regiments chant the same noble hymn when going into battle. 
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The smooth water and the lofty sides of the vessels re-echoed the 
voices finely, and, when the strain ceased, the torches were simulta- 
neously thrown into the. water, and utter darkness reigned at once. 
This unexpected and beautiful compliment gratified the admiral and 
all of us exceedingly. 

September came in upon us squally and blustering, as if to remind 
us that we were lingering too long in the parallel of Hudson’s Strait 
and Alaska; but Admiral Farragut, with a large staff drawn from all 
the vessels of his squadron, made a thorough tour of inspection of the 
Russian ironclads, during which everything was conducted as if he was 
one of their own general officers on an official visit. 

During this day the friendly visits to all our ships continued, and 
we received the most cordial invitations from inhabitants of Viborg 
and from Finnish gentlemen who were proprietors of estates in the 
neighborhood ; but, as time pressed and our hour for sailing was ap- 
pointed, we were obliged to excuse ourselves, and at three o’clock on 
September 1, the weather clearing a little, the squadron got under way 
for Stockholm. 

A Russian navigating officer was placed on board each of our ships 
to pilot us clear of Russian waters, ‘ Welcome the coming, speed the 
parting, guest!’ Their hospitality was true to the last. 

That same evening nasty, raw, thick weather set in again, with a 
chopping sea like that of our lakes. Men were made sea-sick who had 
never experienced the sensation before. The sea and the atmosphere 
had a peculiar dun color, and we passed Helsingfors and Sveaborg 
without being able to make out any lights or beacons, grubbing our 
way industriously by the lead. When we assembled for breakfast next 
day, we unanimously voted the Gulf of Finland a ome, the Russian 
officer laughingly and cordially aan 

But we had “ worse and more of it,” as Jack says, when we emerged 
past Hango Head, and came to cross between the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Baltic, south of the Aland Islands. Persons who have crossed the 
English Channel in bad weather think they know what a cross sea is, 
but they may rest assured that it is nothing to what the Bothnian Gulf 
can do, 

At last we ran in among the “Thousand Islands” which veil the 
approach to Stockholm, and the change from the trying motion out- 
side to the perfectly smooth water in the deep, narrow channels was 
delightful. The weather cledred, too, with that pale approach to sun- 
light which ripens rye late in August, and which passes among untrav- 
eled Scandinavians for the genuine thing. The passage up through 
the islands was most interesting. Most of them were mere masses of 
rock, clothed with pine, rising abruptly from the water, with deep 
channels between them. They varied in size from one acre to one 
hundred, and on the larger ones we occasionally saw a clearing in 
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which stood a snug log cabin, the blue smoke curling from the chim- 
ney, and nets drying on the mossy rocks near a landing. The men 
seemed to be away at their work, but the women were sitting at the 
doors sewing or spinning, with their children playing about them, and 
upon seeing us would run down to the édge of the rocks to wave their 
hands to the strange ships so silently and deliberately threading their 
way through this labyrinth. The whole scene was most peaceful and 
Arcadian. 

As we wound through the channels-in single file, the leading ship 
would often disappear altogether, shut in by a sudden turn, and we 
often seemed to be running into a rocky “impasse,” to shiver our head- 
booms against the steep shores, when the way suddenly opened again, 
and we went steadily on. There seemed to be always plenty of water, 
and the pilots knew the intricate path perfectly. 

During the afternoon we anchored at Waxée, or Waxholm, twelve 
or fifteen miles below Stockholm, as we could go no farther on account 
of there not being sufficient water for the “ Franklin.” 

Waxholm, with its heavy forts and batteries, is the great barrier of 
the water-approach to Stockholm, and here was done all the saluting 
and official visiting consequent upon our arrival. 

A Swedish naval officer in a nice little steamer was sent down 
from the capital to be at the disposition of our admiral during his 
stay, and many of us availed ourselves of her return to go up to the 
city. 

After passing above the forts, we.saw along the water some pretty 
marine villas of rather a modest sort, in front of which often stood 
groups of young people waving handkerchiefs to us, the young ladies 
looking fresh and pretty in light muslins, as if they thought it was 
really summer. Indeed the weather was very fine and settled during 
our stay here,—a little chilly in the morning and evening, but the mid- 
day perfect. 

Most of us went to the Hétel Rydberg, one of the best in the city ; 
and during these days we had the curious and unusual sensation of 
having at last fallen upon a cheap place, one where we were not looked 
upon as fair game by hotel- and shop-keepers. In fact, during our 
whole stay we were in a chronic state of surprise at not being victim- 
ized, as in the other capitals. 

In traversing the city and its environs use is made of the pretty 
steam-launches, which have so entirely ugurped the place of the boats 
pulled by women, formerly a prominent feature on the blue, rushing 
streams which run through Stockholm from Lake Malar. After a day 
spent in pleasant excursions, or shopping, or sight-seeing, we several times 
wound up the day at the Djiirgarden,—a beautiful park, with fine trees 
and gardens, where the people go to wander about,-eat, drink, and be 
merry, and so enjoy the short summer. At the restaurants in the park, 
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with their out-door seats and tables, when our uniform was seen, the 
bands ceased the airs they were playing and struck up Hail Columbia 
or Yankee Doodle, and more than once we were asked to join family 
groups and have refreshments. 

On one occasion, when.some of us had politely declined this sponta- 
neous hospitality and thought that we had established ourselves inde- 
pendently, we were told, upon asking for our “Rechniing,” that a 
gentleman, who was gone, had settled our bill. 

In this weary world it is well to have found at least one place where 
the name of one’s country (apart from one’s private virtues) afford, as 
on this occasion, meat and drink without money and without price, for 
the waiter said he dare not take anything from us. 

The admiral and many of the officers. were entertained at break fast 
by the King, in the handsome and imposing palace which towers over 
the city from the Gustavsholm. The palace contains, besides the official 
and private apartments of the royal family, a fine library, an excellent 
gallery of paintings, and a valuable and curious collection of coins and 
northern antiquities. 

Before we sailed the admiral gave a dance on board the flag-ship. 
Many of the guests came down in the government steamer, but others 
came winding through the intricate passages in the pretty and swift 
steam-launches, of which they have so many. We had a most delight- 
ful hop, and it was very late before the last of the steam-launches, with 
its laughing party of ladies, blew its shrill whistle and turned its sharp 
prow to the swift, blue stream. 

Indeed, we found Stockholm and her people very charming. There 
was cordiality such as is rare to find anywhere, and something new in 
climate, scenery, and manners. There are many traces, among all ranks, 
of the infusion of French blood, mostly due to the Bernadotte dynasty 
and its followers. The King himself was dark, but most of the offi- . 
cials we saw were pure Norse in feature, hair, complexion, and build. 
Most of the pretty girls were fair, but. one often saw one whose bru- 
nette complexion and dark hair, sowpgon of coquetry, and. charming 
airs and graces we attributed (whether correctly or not we did not 
know) to Gallic intermarriage. 

The swift northern autumn kept driving us southward, and, much to 
our regret, we sailed from Stockholm on the 9th of September, and 
once more-threaded those beautiful, silent, mysterious-looking passages, 
getting out to sea in the evening. 

The weather had become decidedly cool euppeciesty tu those who had 
been long in the Mediterranean, but the next day was pleasant enough, 
with a smooth sea and overcast sky. We took advantage of it to 
have the quarterly target practice, and the squadron, for some hours, 
circled about the floating target, keeping up a sharp.fire. No doubt 
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heavy and prolonged artillery fire. The delay was necessary, according 
to “ Regulations ;” but we'had scarcely borne up again when we met a 
fresh southwester, never a nice wind in these parts, and dead ahead. 
So we lost’a great many miles by our target practice, and did not come 
up with Dars Point until the 11th, or enter the Great Belt until the 
12th. 

Here about midday, as we were steaming quietly along in charge of 
pilots, the “ Franklin” suddenly ran upon a sand-bank just off Nyborg. 
The other vessels stopped in time, and two of them hauled away at the 
big ship with hawsers until late in the evening, when she came off safe 
and sound. The incompetent pilot was discharged then and there, 
“with a flea in his ear ;” and, after anchoring during the night, we 
all sailed at early daylight, prepared to be our own pilots to Elsinore. 
When day broke it was dirty weather, of course, two fine days seldom 
coming together now; but we set off from our rather shoal anchorage 
and stood through the Belt. 

The navigation was intricate, especially for strangers, for there were 
Rennen, and the Hasteens-ground, and Hasselée, and the Lysse-ground, 
and divers other reefs and shoals,—man-traps for careless mariners ; 
but avoiding them all, and leaving Anholt light astern, we at last ran 
south into “ the sound.” 

As we passed Elsinore late in the evening, it was too dark to see 
whether Horatio or the Ghost were upon the platform, and the navi- 
gation was becoming very ticklish again, for there were lots of- vessels, 
of all rigs and nationalities, concentrated here, either wind-bound and 
at anchor or passing. 

This is one of the great marine thoroughfares, not perhaps, so fre- 
quented as the English Channel or the Straits of Gibraltar, but with 
traffic sufficient to fully account for the large sum paid Denmark in 
- lieu of the sound dues. 

As compared with other European ports we hear little, in our coun- 
try, of the important Baltic cities, such as Reval, Riga, Memel, Dant- 
zig, Stettin, Stralsund, Rostock, and Lubeck ; yet an immense amount 
of tonnage is owned there by enterprising merchants, and all use the 
sound. As the night became pitch-dark, with a pouring cold rain, we 
were at length compelled to anchor to avoid collision. 

Next day we anchored off Copenhagen,—a long way off, too, as we 
were about in the position occupied by Sir Hyde Parker when Nelson 
went into battle here, at “ten of April morn by the chime,” in the first 
year of this century. Here it was that, finding the Danish batteries 
hard nuts to crack, Sir Hyde made the signal to withdraw from action, 
which Nelson looked at with his blind eye and swore he did not see. 
Nothing succeeds like success, an¢ so there was no court for as gross a 
disobedience of orders as ever an officer committed. 

A dreadful day was that for the Danes, although 
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‘¢ To battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 
* * * * * * * 
And the prince of all the land 
Led them on.” 


It is hard to tell whether the Danes deserved more sympathy on 
that occasion or six years later, when England, under the aggravation 
of having the Baltic closed to her, and suffering from the nightmare of 
invasion by the collected continental fleets, sent Lord Cathcart to batter — 
the quaint gables of the low-lying town about the burghers’ ears, while 
Admiral Gambier lugged off their whole fleet at one swoop. “The 
benefit to England was not what she had acquired, but what Denmark 
had lost ;” and the very ancient kingdom never recovered her lost 
prestige, any more than her lost line-of-battle ships. 

Large vessels can go into the arsenal at Copenhagen, but the ap- 
proaches for them are very intricate; so the disagreeable but necessary 
process of “ coaling ship” had to take place in the roads, and, of course, 
all who could get leave passed that period on shore, where there was 
plenty of occupation in visiting the many interesting edifices and places 
connected with the history of Denmark, and especially in inspecting 
the unique and wonderfully complete museum of northern antiquities. 

King George, of Greece, but recently endued with the purple, was 
just then revisiting his old home, and his papaand mamma: appearing 
to enjoy his holiday with all the zest of a boarding-school boy. As he 
was still very young, I have no doubt that the Greek orderly officers 
who accompanied him everywhere must have proved bores. 

He was a clean-skinned, fresh-colored youth, with a manly, frank 
expression, clear eyes, and straight legs, looking as if he would make 
a good cricketer. King George had been brought up in the Danish 
navy, and is said “to have had the making of a good officer,” to use a 
nautical expression. 

During our stay at Copenhagen some of our officers were one morn- 
ing paying a visit to Admiral and Mrs. Farragut at their hotel when 
some cards were brought in byaservant. Theadmiral glanced at them 
and appeared interested, ordering the ladies to be shown up at once, 
and going out into the corridor to receive them with many cordial 
shakes of the hand. -He returned in a moment, ushering in two ladies 
quite advanced in life, with peculiar dress and silk reticules upon their 
arms,—altogether very prim and old-fashioned. They were evidently 
highly gratified with their cordial reception, and the admiral, in intro- 
ducing them, explained that they were the daughters of a very old and 
kind friend, formerly Danish consul at Tunis, in whose family he (the 
admiral) had received much kindness during illness while he was a mid- 
shipman in the Mediterranean and the century was yet in its “ teens.” 
These elderly ladies were then little girls, One of them produced from 
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her reticule a letter which had been written at that time by Farragut. 
It was yellow and the ink faded, of course, and announced his arrival 
at Leghorn, improvement in health, and the intention to join his ship. 
The old gentleman was exceedingly touched by the kindly treasuring 
of his memory for so many years, and said (very truly) that he could 
not write a better letter now. After a long and cordial talk the ladies 
took leave, escorted to the entrance of the hotel by the admiral. Several 
persons spoke to us of their surprise that “the old Miss ——s” should 
have known anything of the lion of the day, and no doubt the ladies 
were in great request at tea-parties in consequence. 

In spite of much attention and hospitality from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, it became necessary for us to push on, and on September 
20, at about midday, we sailed from Copenhagen, passing Elsinore before 
sunset, so that we had a fine view of the castle. This is called the 
Kronberg, a large and striking mass of masonry, the style a mixture of 
Gothic and Byzantine architecture, reminding one somewhat of Venice 
or Taranto, A tall and graceful tower, for a light, rises from it with 


very pleasing effect. . 

On the day after we were off “the Skaw,” with a-strong westerly 
wind, which piped up in the afternoon when we got into the Skagerrack, 
raising a tremendous, hammering head sea. A very low barometer 
gave presage of more to come, and in the evening the real gale, for some 
time brewing, burst upon us from the westward. Just to leeward of our 
position are treacherous, far-reaching sands, upon which many vessels 
are cast away every year, and on which both English and Russian first- 
rates have been lost with every soul of the hundreds on board of them. 
We struggled along on the starboard tack, half under water from the 
seas which boarded us, and with devout wishes that we were a few miles 
farther to windward. 

The bad weather lasted three days, and once during a partial break 
we caught a glimpse of the “ Franklin,” far to leeward of us, under 
close reefed maintop-sail and foresail, and we took comfort accordingly, 
as it showed us we were a long way off the lee shore yet. 

This gale dispersed the squadron, every ship taking care of herself’; 
but such a contingency had been foreseen, of course, and proper orders 
issued beforehand. The writer’s ship went into the Helder when the 
weather permitted, and glad enough we were to exchange the still tur- 
bulent North Sea for the peaceful Dutch anchorage of Nieuwe Diep. 


E. 8. 
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SERVICE SALAD, 


Lincoln and his Cabinet. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


A LECTURE AT NEW HAVEN BY C. A. 
DANA, OF NEW YORK. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I have 
been invited to tell you some recollections 
of impressions that were made upon me 
during the period when I was serving at 
‘Washington under President Lincoln 
and Edwin M. Stanton. I felt no special 
anxiety to perform this duty, but it 
seemed to me as though I ought not to 
decline it. The number of those who 
knew those men face to face, and saw 
them intimately during the time that 
tried men’s souls, is already small and 
growing smaller; and it is a duty to re- 
cord the impressions and to narrate the 
facts of those times and of those relations. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln was 
brought. about by a dissension in the 
Democratic party. It was divided and 
the Republican party was united, and the 
consequence was his election. The great 
question at issue in that election, although 
I do not think it was formally stated in 
the platforms’ of the parties, was this: 
Shall the owners of slaves enjoy the right 
of taking their slaves into the Territories 
of the United States that are now free, 
and keeping them there? The slave- 
owners claimed that right. Slaves were 
property. They were like other property, 
and why should their owners be denied 
the right of taking their property into 
the Territories, where a Northern man 
could take his property, his horses, his 
oxen, whatever he possessed? ‘The slaves 
were their oxen; they were their chattels, 
and they insisted that they ought to have 
the right of taking them into the Terri- 
tories and keeping them there as slaves. 
That was the fundamental question of the 
election. And when Mr. Lincoln was 


elected the South said, ‘* Now we are 
denied this right, we will break up the 
government; we will secede; we will 
withdraw.” That right, too, they claimed 
as a constitutional principle. No North- 
erner had claimed it, though some ardent 
partisans had threatened /it; but several 
of the Southern States now set it up as an 
original, inalienable right. They claimed 
that the refusal to them of the right to 
take their property with them when they 
went to live in one of the new Territories 
was sufficient occasion for the with- 
drawal from the Union of the slave- 
holding States, and for the breaking up 
of the government. 

That question was to be determined by 
war; and as soon as Abraham Lincoln 
was elected they began to prepare for war. 
And when he became President we began 
on our side to prepare for war. Previous 
to his inauguration there had been no 
preparation. When Mr. Lincoln was in- 
augurated as President his first act was to 
name his Cabinet; and it was a common 
remark at the time that he had put into 
the Cabinet every man who had competed 
with him for the nomination in the Re- 
publican National Convention. The first 
in importance, in consequence, was Wil- 
liam H. Seward, of New York. He had 
been the most prominent competitor with 
Mr. Lincoln. It had been feared by many 
of those who were opposed to Mr. Sew- 
ard’s friends,—he had no personal opposi- 
tion, but some of his friends had a good 
deal,—it was feared by those who were 
opposed to his friends that if he became 
President his friends would run the gov- 
ernment, and run it for purposes that all 
might not approve. He was made Secre- 
tary of State. 

It is worth while to notice this: the 
great opposition against Mr. Seward was 
because he was a New Yorker, and the 
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Republican partyin New York wasunder ; pared for it accordingly. His prepara- 


the control, more or less decided, of what 
is called a boss. And they said there 
shouldn’t be any boss, but that the party 
should direct itself. Well, exactly what 
that means I have not been able to un- 
derstand. An army without a general 
is of no use, and a ship without a captain 
doesn’t get navigated safely. I notice, 
too, that the class of politicians who are 
most strenuous against bosses are those 
who are not able to control for themselves 
the boss who happens to be in power in 
their district or their State. [Applause. ] 
At any rate, that objection, managed by 
skillful politicians, and aided by Mr. Lin- 
coln’s personal popularity in the West, 
availed sufficiently to deprive Mr. Sew- 
ard of the nomination. 

The secund man in importance to be 
put into the Cabinet was Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio. He was a very able, noble, and 
spotless statesman; a man who would 
have been worthy of the best days of the 
old Roman republic. He had been a 
candidate, though less conspicuous than 
Seward; and he was also a candidate 
against whom the opposition that had 
been raised against Mr. Seward would 
not have availed, because while Mr. 
Seward had a friend who was the boss of 
the Republican party in New York, Mr. 
Chase bossed it himself in Ohio. 

Then there was Mr. Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania. He was made Secretary of 
War. A very able man; a. practical 
politician of immense knowledge and re- 
source; in earlier days a friend of Gen- 
eral Jackson; one of the first and most 
decided statesmen to embrace the Repub- 
lican cause and to advocate the Republi- 
can doctrine. He held the office of Sec- 
retary of War only a little over a year, 
I think, and there was an outcry against 
him because, they said, he was buying 
too many guns, too many arms; he was 
spending too much money. And those 
who were against bosses were against this 
expenditure, because, they said, they 
didn’t think it could be quite correct: 
But all these things were investigated 
afterwards, and nothing was ever proved 
against Simon Cameron except this, that 
he was a man with a manly heart in his 
bosom ; that he appreciated the magnitude 
of the contest that was upon us, and pre- 


tions were equal to the danger at hand; 
and, instead of being decried, he ought 
to have had, and did finally obtain, the 
full credit that was entitled to him asa 
wise, patriotic, and provident statesman. 
[Applause. ] 

Next, Mr. Bates, of Missouri, was made 
Attorney-General, He also had been run 
a good deal as a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination against Mr. Seward, 
but there had never been any great prob- 
ability that he would get it. He wasa 
most eloquent speaker and a very fair 
lawyer, and he served out his time in the 
Cabinet until the end of the administra- 
tion. He was an amiable and a gifted 
man, entirely creditable and satisfactory, 
without possessing any extraordinary 
genius or any unusual force of character. 
Then there was Mr. OC. B. Smith, of In-. 
diana, who was Secretary of the Interior, 
and Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, a 
Democrat of the old school, was Post- 
master-General; all eminent, able, use- 
ful men. 

I must not forget, especially here in 
New Haven, in this rapid review of the 
assistants of Mr. Lincoln,—the members 
of the Cabinet,—to speak of the Connec- 
ticut member, Gideon Welles. He was 
Secretary of the Navy; and I am happy 
at this distance to testify to the truth that 
he was an excellent Secretary. He was 
a man of no decorations. There was no 
noise in the street when he went along ; 
but ‘he understood his duty, and he did it 
efficiently, continually, and unvaryingly. 
Other men were more conspicuous be- 
cause they were brought more immedi- 
ately in contact with the people. The 
navy is off at sea, and we don’t see all 
the time what it is doing. I am able to 
testify that Mr. Welles was a perfectly 
faithful, able, devoted, and successful 
public officer. The navy under his con- 
trol was far more efficient,—it is true it 
was larger,—and it was more energetic 
than it had ever been before in our day. 
He was a satisfactory and substantial 
member of the government, and was 
always creditable to the State that sent 
him forth. 

When Mr. Cameron went out of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Lincoln, following the ad- 
vice both of Cameron and of Charles 
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Sumner, selected as his successor in the 
War Department Mr. Edwin M. Stan- 
ton. Stanton was an old State’s rights 
Democrat. He had never voted any- 
thing but the Democratic ticket up to 
that time. He was a very extraordinary 
man, and it was through him that I came 
to be put into the War Department, and 
had the opportunities of acquiring the 
various information that I hope to lay 
before you this evening. 

Mr. Stanton was a short, thick, dark 
man, with a very large head and a mass 
of black hair. He was very intense, and 
one of the most eloquent men that I ever 
met. He was entirely absorbed in his 
duties. His energy was something almost 
superhuman, and when he took hold of 


the War Department the armies seemed ° 


to grow, and they certainly gained in 
force and vim and thoroughness. The 
time of preparation which to us had be- 
fore seemed so long and tedious that we 
were almost losing hope, that time came 
to an end, and the time of action began. 
I said that Mr. Stanton was a very elo- 
quent man. In order to illustrate that, 
if you will allow me, I will tell a little 
story. In the last year of the war, the 


Army of the Potomac had hanging 
around ‘it a man, a sort of pedler,— 
I think his name may have been Morse, 
but I don’t remember positively ; it was 


something like that. He went back 
and forth into Virginia. He would go 
down into the rebel lines and then he 
would come back. When he went down, 
he went in the character of a man who 
had entirely-hood winked the Washington 
authorities and deluded them; and, in 
spite of them, or by some corruption or 
other, he always brought with him into 
the Confederate lines something that the 
people wanted down there, some dresses 
for the ladies, or some little luxury that 
they couldn’t get otherwise. 

These things that he took with him 
were always supervised by government 
agents before he went away. Then he 
would come back again and bring us a 
lot of valuable information. As you see, 
he was a kind of spy for both sides. So 
he found a good thing in it, and we found 
a good thing in it, because in that way 
we got a great deal of information about 
the strength of armies, about the prepara- 
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tion, about the movements of the enemy, 
and so on; and it was thought to be 
sufficiently useful to allow this thing to 
goon. Well, at last he came back and 
went to Baltimore and got his outfit to 
take down South, and when he came up, 
the chief detective of the War Depart- 
ment examined his goods carefully, and 
found that he had got lots of things that 
we could not allow him to take. We 
had all his bills telling where he had 
bought these things in Baltimore. They 
amounted to perhaps $20,000 or $25,000, 
or more. A good deal of his stuff was 
military goods and uniforms, and this, 
we said, was altogether too contraband. 
So we confiscated the contraband goods 
and put Morse in prison; and one after- 
noon Colonel Taylor, a very valuable 
military officer and a nephew of Presi- 
dent Taylor, went over to Baltimore and 
arrested the principal merchants of that 
town who had sold these goods to Morse, 


.the chief dry-goods dealers and fancy 


merchants, so that no lady could go out 
and buy even a pair of gloves the next 
day, for the shops were all shut. Pres- 
ently a deputation from Baltimore came 
over to see President Lincoln to say that 
this was a great outrage, and that these 
gentlemen, most respectable merchants, 
faultless citizens, ought all to be set in- 
stantly at liberty and damages paid them. 
Mr. Lincoln sent the deputation over to 
the War Department, and Mr. Stanton 
sent for me. He said, ‘‘ All Baltimore 
is coming here. Sit down here and hear 
the discussion we shall have.”” So they 
came in, the bank presidents and boss 
merchants of Baltimore. There must 
have been at least fifty millions of dollars 
in the deputation. 

The gentlemen sat down around the 
fire in the Secretary’s office, and began 
to make their speeches detailing the cir- 
cumstances and the wickedness of this 
outrage. There was no ground for it, no 
justification. After halfa dozen of them 
had spoken, Mr. Stanton asked one after 
another if he had anything more to say, 
and they all said No. Then Stanton be- 
gan and delivered the most eloquent 
speech that I ever listened to. He de- 
scribed the beginning of the war, for 
which he said there was no justification. 
Being beaten in an election was no reason 
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for destroying the government. Then 
he went on to the fact that half a million 
of our young men had been laid in un- 
timely graves by this conspiracy of the 
slave interest. He described the whole 
conspiracy in the most solemn and im- 
pressive terms, and then he depicted the 
offense that this man Morse, aided by 
these several merchants, had committed. 
He said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if you would like 
to examine the bills of what he was tak- 
ing to the enemy, here they are.”’ . And 
when he finished, these gentlemen, with- 
out answering a word, got up, and one 
by one went away. That was the only 
speech I ever listened to that cleared 
out the entire audience. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Well, that’s the sort of man Stanton 
was. He was impulsive, warm-blooded, 
very quick in execution, perhaps not 
always infallible in judgment. I never 
knew a man who could doso much work 
in agiven time. He wasa nervous man ; 
a man of imagination; a man utterly 
absorbed in the idea of the republic one 
and indivisible; and he lived for it, wore 
himself out in the service, and shortly 
after he ceased to serve in that office, he 


passed into another world entirely ex- | 


hausted, consumed by his devotion to 
public duties. That was the kind of men 
that Mr. Lincoln hadaround him. Not 
all like Stanton; not all like Cameron; 
not all like Chase; but all faithful to 
their duty, all Americans, all patriots. ° 

Mr. Seward, for instance, possessed a 
great, subtle, far-reaching intelligence. 
He was an optimist. He had imagina- 
tion. He was reaching out always to- 
wards the future and dwelling upon it. 
The treaty by which we acquired Alaska 
was his doing. He also negotiated and 
arranged the treaty, that Congress would 
not approve, for the acquisition of St. 
Thomas, in the West Indies. He be- 
lieved that North Americashould be one 
and united; one government, one flag, 
one power. He understood that the 
islands of the Antilles, like the frozen 
regions of the Arctic Ocean, should all 
live and grow great with that beautiful 
emblem, the Stars and Stripes, floating 
over them. [Applause.] 

Probably in the administration Mr. 
Seward had the most cultivated and com- 
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prehensive intellect. He wasn’t equal to 
Mr. Lincoln, because, as I have said, he 
was altogether an optimist. He didn’t 
believe any permanent injury could hap- 
pen to anybody as long as the stars and 
stripes were there. During the war, it 
was always said that he expected to bring 
back the seceding States by a friendly 
act of Congress, or some device of nego- 
tiation. That was probably a fault in 
his judgment; yet, take him for all in 
all, it would be difficult to match him 
among living statesmen, or among the 
statesmen of the world. . He was an 
American in earnest. He believed in 


| that democracy which is democracy in- 


deed. He believed in the Constitution 
of the United States, and his one desire 
was that its blessings should be extended 
and made perpetual over all this conti- 
I look back upon him with in- 
tense gratitude. He set up the land- 
marks towards which we are to come, the 
boundaries which we are to attain to. 
He proclaimed the principle of continen- 
tal unity, and that unity he would found 
in freedom, in progress, and in improve- 
ment of every nature. 

Such were the principal men by whom 
Mr. Lincoln was surrounded. They 
were very independent men. They were 
not always satisfied with his decisions, 


| with his action; but he was always mas- 
| ter of the house. 


There was no preten- 
sion about Abraham Lincoln. He didn’t 
put on any airs, and I never heard him 
say a harsh word to anybody. I never 
heard him speak a word of complaint 
even. These other gentlemen, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, like human beings 
in general, were not pleased with every- 
thing. Much was imperfect; much was 
not ordered in the best way ; much, per- 
haps, might have been done better if they 
individually had had charge of it. Not 
so with the President. He was most 
calm, equable, uncomplaining, and, to 
my mind, one of the happiest men that 
I have ever known. He always hada 
pleasant word for everybody. What he 
said showed the profoundest thought, 
even when he was joking. He seemed — 
to see every side of every question. He 
never was impatient; he never was in a 
hurry ; and he never tried to hurry any- 
body else. Toevery one he was pleasant 
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and cordial; yet they all felt that it was 
his word that went at last; and until he 
had decided, the case hadn’t been decided 
and the final orders not issued yet. 

But before going further, let me en- 
deavor to give those in this audience who 
never saw Mr. Lincoln some idea of his 
personal appearance. He was a very tall 
man,—six feet four inches. His com- 
plexion was dark, his eyes and hair 
black ; and though he was of lean, spare 
habit, I should suppose he must have 
weighed about one hundred and eighty 
pounds. He was a man of fine fibre, and 
thus a brain of superior power was con- 
tained in a small but rather elongated 
skull. Horatio Seymour once spoke of 
him as a man ‘‘who wore a No. 7 hat 
and a No. 14 boot.’? His movements 
were rather angular, but never awkward; 
and he was never burdened with that 
frequent curse of unfortunate genius, 
the dreadful oppression of petty self- 
consciousness. 

It was a most remarkable character, 
that of Abraham Lincoln. He had the 
most comprehensive, the most judicious 
mind; he was the least faulty in his con- 
clusions of any man that I have ever 
known. He never stepped too soon, and 
he never stepped toolate. Just consider, 
if you can, the problem that was before 
him when he became President. One- 
third of the country in open rebellion. 
Not merely in rebellion on account of 
this peculiar property in slaves that we 
have spoken of, but also because they 
had an intellectual conviction that they 
had a right ‘under the constitution to 
leave the Union, when they thought it 
was advantageous to do so. 

They had come into the Union, they 
had accepted the constitution, and they 
couldn’t admit that that was an irrevo- 
cable transaction. The right of rebellion 
had been talked of in every quarter. 
Every man has a right to rebel, wé were 
told, if only he is willing to take the 
consequences. That was the doctrine of 
our seceding countrymen in ‘the South. 
They were defending their property as 
we would defend ours, and they were 
defending what they considered to be an 
inherent right, the right of every free- 
man to say whether he will submit to the 
government that is over him or rebel 
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and take the consequences. And I am 
bound to declare that the most of them 
were just as sincere in their purpose and 
their passion as we were in ours. 

Mr. Lincoln was not what you would 
call an educated man. The college that 
he had attended was that which a man 
attends who gets up at daylight to hoe 
the corn, and sits up at night to read the 
best book he can find by the side of a 
burning pine-knot. "What education he 
had he picked up in that way. He had 
read a great many books; and all the 
books that he had read he knew. He 
had a tenacious memory, just as he had 
the ability to see the essential thing. He 
never took an unimportant point and 
went off upon that; but he always laid 
hold of the real. thing, of the real ques- 
tion, and attended to that without attend- 
ing to the others any more than was 
indispensably necessary. 

Thus, while we say that Mr. Lincoln 
was an uneducated man, uneducated in 
the sense that we recognize here in New 
Haven, or at any other great college 
town, he yet had a singularly perfect 
education in regard to everything that 
concerns the practical affairs of life. His 
judgment was excellent, and his informa- 
tion was always accurate. He knew what 
the thing was. He was a man of genius, 
and, contrasted with men of education, 
genius will always carry the day. I re- 
member very well going into Mr. Stan- 
ton’s room in the War Department on 
the day of the Gettysburg celebration, 
and he said, ‘‘ Have you seen these Get- 
tysburg speeches ?’ 

“No,” said I; “I didn’t know you 
had them.’’ 

Hesaid, ‘‘ Yes; and the people will be 
delighted with them. Edward Everett 
has made a speech that will make three 
columns in the newspapers, and Mr. Lin- 
coln has made a speech of perhaps forty 
or fifty lines. Everett’s is the speech of 
a scholar, polished to the last possibility. 
It is elegant and it is learned; but Lin- 
coln’s speech will be read by a thousand 
men where one reads Everett’s, and will 
be remembered as long as anybody’s 
speeches are remembered who speaks in 
the English language.” 

That was the truth. 


If you will take 
those two speeches now, you will get an 
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idea how-superior genius is to education ; 
how superior that intellectual faculty is 
which sees the vitality of a question and 
knows how to state it; how superior that 
intellectual faculty is which regards 
everything with the fire of earnestness 
in the soul, with the relentless purpose of 
a heart devoted to objects beyond litera- 
ture. [Applause.] 

Another remarkable peculiarity of Mr. 
Lincoln’s was that he seemed to have no 
illusions. He had no freakish notions 
that things were so or might beso, when 
they were not so. All his thinking and 
all his reasoning, all his mind, in short, 
was based continually upon actual facts, 
and upon facts of which, as I said, he 
saw the essence. I never heard him say 
anything that was notso. I never heard 
him foretell things. He told what they 
were. But I never heard him intimate 
that such and such consequences were 
likely to happen, without the conse- 
quences following. I should say, per- 
haps, that his greatest quality was wis- 
dom. And that is something superior to 
talent, superior to education. I do not 
think it can be acquired. Hehadit. He 
was wise; he was not mistaken; he saw 
things as they were. All the advice that 
he gave was wise; it was judicious; and 
it was always timely. This wisdom, it is 
searcely necessary to add, had its ani- 
mating philosophy in his own famous 
words: ‘“‘ With charity towards all ; with 
malice towards none.”’ Or to afford a 
more extended illustration, let me quote 
from Nicolay and Hay’s History (volume 
vi., p. 152), the main part of his most 
admirable letter of August 22, 1862, to 
Horace Greeley : 

‘¢ Tf there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the same 
time save slavery, I do not agree with 
them. If there be those who would not 
save the Union unless they could at the 
same time destroy slavery, I do not agree 
with them. My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I 
could save the Union without freeing any 
slave, I would do it; andif I could save 
it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; 
and if I could save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. 
What I do about slavery and the colored 
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race, I do because I believe it helps to 
save the Union; and what I forbear, I 
forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. I shall do less 
whenever I shall believe what I am do- 
ing hurts the cause, and T shall do mare 
whenever I shall believe doing more will 
help the cause. I shall try to correct 
errors when shown to be errors, and I 
shall adopt new views as fast as they 
shall appear to be true views. I have 
here stated my purpose according to my 
view of official duty; and I intend no 
modification. of my oft-expressed per- 
sonal wish that all men everywhere 
could be free.’’ 

Another remarkable quality was his 
personal kindness. He was kind at heart, 
not from mere politeness.. As I said, I 
never heard him say an unkind thing 
about anybody. Now and then he would 
laugh at something jocose or satirical 
that somebody had done or said, but it 
was always pleasant humor. I noticed 
his sweetness of nature particularly with 
his little son, a child at that time per- 
haps six or eight years old, who used to 
roam the departments, and whom every- 
body called Tad. He had a defective 
palate and couldn’t speak very plainly. 
Often I have sat by his father reporting 
to him about some important matter that 
I had been ordered to inquire into, and 
he would have this boy on his knee; and, 
while he would perfectly understand the 
report, the striking thing about him was 
his affection for the child. He was good 
to everybody. Once there was a great 
gathering at the White House on New 
Year’s Day, and all the diplomats came 
in their uniforms, and all the officers of 
the army and navy in Washington were 
in full costume. A little girl of mine 
said, “Papa, couldn’t you take me over 
to see that?’”’ I said yes; so I took her 
over, and put her in a corner where she 
beheld this gorgeous show. When it was 
finished, I went up to Mr. Lincoln and 
said, ‘I have a little girl here who 
wants to shake hands with you.” He 
went over to her and took her up and 
kissed her and talked to her. She will 
never forget it if she lives to be a thou- 
sand years old. That was the nature of 
the man. I must tell another story to 
illustrate the same point. 
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Whenever an important campaign of | said he, ‘‘ I am glad to hear you say that, 


the armies began, Mr. Lincoln liked to 
send me, because when I went, with my 
newspaper experience, he got a clear re- 
port of everything that happened. The 
generals didn’t like to sit down, after 
fighting all day, and write a report, and 
they were always glad to have me come 
to them. Well, when General Grant 
went out for the campaign in the Wil- 
derness—that was the last great cam- 
paign which ended in the surrender of 
Richmond—for two days we had no re- 
ports. One evening I got a message to 
come to the War Department. There I 
found the President and Mr. Stanton. 
Lincoln said, “‘ We are troubled about 
this business down in the Wilderness. 
We don’t know what is going on. I 
would like you to go down.’ I said, 
“ Certainly.” 

“ How soon can you be ready?” said 
he. Isaid, ‘It will take twenty min- 
utes to go home and change my clothes 
and get the things that I want to take, 
and get my horse saddled, and then it 
will take twenty minutes to get a train. 
Besides, we must have an escort.’’ 

‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ you are willing to 
go ?” 

‘Why, yes,’’ I said ; “‘I am delighted. 
I want to see it.’’ So I went and ordered 
a train, got my things all ready, and got 
an escort provided to defend the train 
after we had got out beyond our lines, 
and then went down and got into a car. 
Somehow we didn’t start, and presently 
there came a man on horseback, who said 
to me, ‘‘ The President wants you at the 
War Department.” . So I rode back to 
the War Department, and there was Mr. 
Lincoln with Mr. Stanton. The Presi- 
dent said,— ; 

“T have been thinking about this, 
Dana, and I don’t like to send you. 
There is Jeb Stuart with his- cavalry 
roaming over the region that you will 
have to cross, and I am afraid to have 
you go.” Said I, “‘ Mr: Lincoln, is that 
the reason’ you called me*back here!” 
‘ 'Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t like to have 
you go.” I said, ‘I don’t think that is 
a very good reason, because I have a good 
horse and forty troopers, and we are able 
to run if they are too many for us, and 
if they are not, we can fight.” ‘* Well,” 


because I really want you to go, but I 
couldn’t send you out until I felt sure 
that you were entirely willing yourself.” 
‘¢'Well,” I answered, ‘‘ you are the first 
general that ever gave orders in that 
way, I guess.’”’ That was the man kindly 
and affectionate to everybody. I don’t 
even believe he ever spoke a cross word 
to his wife. [Laughter.] That is say- 
ing a good deal, isn’t it, gentlemen ? 

These are amiable and lovable personal 
qualities, but the great thing was the fact 
that he succeeded: that the Civil War was 
ended under his rule. He succeeded, 
with the forces of the anti-slavery States, 
in putting down a rebellion in which 
twelve millions of people were concerned, 
determined people, educated people, 
fighting for their ideas and their prop- 
erty, fighting to the last, fighting to the 
death. I don’t think there is anything 
else in history to compare with that 
achievement. How did he do it? 

In the first place, he never was in 
haste. As I said, he never took a step 
too soon, and also he never took a step 
too late. When the whole Northern 
country seemed to be clamoring for him 
to issue a proclamation abolishing sla- 
very, he didn’t do it. Deputation after 
deputation went to Washington. I re- 
member once a hundred gentlemen came, 
dressed in black coats, mostly clergymen, 
from Massachusetts. They appealed to 
him to proclaim the abolition of slavery. 
But he didn’t do it. He allowed Mr. 
Cameron and General Butler to execute 
their great idea of treating slaves as con- 
traband of war, and of protecting those 
who had got into our lines against being 
recaptured by their Southern owners. 
But he would not prematurely make the 
proclamation that was so much desired. 
Finally the time came; and of that he 
was the judge. Nobody else decided it ; 
nobody commanded it; the proclamation 
was issued as he thought best; and it was 
efficacious. The people of the North, 
who during the long contest over slavery 
had always stood strenuously by the 
compromises of the Constitution, might 
themselves have become half rebels if 
this proclamation had been issued too 
soon. They at last were tired of wait- 
ing, tired of endeavoring to preserve 
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even a show of regard for what was 
called the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion when they believed the Constitution 
itself was in danger. Thus public opin- 
ion was ripe when the proclamation 
came, and that was the beginning of the 
end. 

This unerring judgment, this patience 
which waited and which knew when the 
right time had arrived ; those were intel- 
lectual qualities that I do not find exer- 
cised upon any such scale by any other 
man in history, and with sucb unerring 
precision. This proves Abraham Lin- 
coln to have been intellectually one of 
the greatest of rulers. If we look 
through the record of great men, where 
has there ever been one to be matched 
alongside of him? I don’t know. He 
could have issued this proclamation two 


years before, perhaps, and the conse- . 


quence of it might have been our entire 
defeat; but when it came it did its work, 
and it did us no harm whatever. No- 
body protested against it, not even the 
Confederates themselves. But they felt 
it deeply. 

Another interesting fact about Abra- 
ham Lincoln was that he developed into 
a great military man,—that is to say, a 
man of supreme military judgment. I 
do not risk anything in saying that if 
you will study the records of the war, 
and study the writings relating to it, you 
will agree with me that the greatest 
general we had, greater than Grant or 
Thomas, was Abraham Lincoln. It was 
not so at the beginning; but after three 
or four years of constant practice in the 
science and art of war, he arrived at this 
extraordinary knowledge of it, so that 
Yon Moltke was not a better general or 
an abler planner or expounder of a cam- 
paign than President Lincoln was. He 
was, to sum it up, a born leader of men. 
He knew human nature; he knew what 
chord to strike, and he was never afraid 
to strike it when he believed that the 
time had arrived. On this, let me tell 
another story : 

Lincoln was a supreme politician, and 
he was a politician who understood poli- 
tics, because he understood human nature. 
And finally the idea was conceived that 
the Constitution of the United States 
should be amended so that slavery should 
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be prohibited in the Constitution. That 
was a change in our polity, and it was 
also a most important military measure. 
It was intended not merely as a means of 
prohibiting slavery and decreeing. its 
abolition, but as a means of affecting the 
judgment and the feeling, and the an- 
ticipations of those in rebellion. It was 
believed that that amendment to the 
Constitution would be equivalent to new 
armies in the field, equivalent to sending 
a hundred thousand men to fight, because 
this would be an intellectual army and 
an intellectual force that would tend to 
paralyze the enemy and break the con- 
tinuity of his ideas. 

In order to amend the Constitution it 
was necessary first to have the proposed 
amendment approved by two-thirds of 
the States, and when that question came 
to be considered the issue was seen to be 
so close that one State more was neces- 
sary. Then the State of Nevada was 
organized to answer that purpose, and 
was admitted into the Union. I have 
heard people sometimes complain of Ne- 
vada as a superfluous and petty State, 
not big enough to be a State; but when 
I hear that complaint I always think of 
Abraham Lincoln’s saying, ‘‘ Ft is easier 
to admit Nevada than to raise another 
million of soldiers.’’ 

Well, when the question finally came 
around to be voted upon in the House of 
Representatives, it required three-quar- 
ters of the votes; and this vote, this 
final decision, was canvassed earnestly, 
intensely, most anxiously, for a long time 
beforehand. At last, late one afternoon, 
the President came into my office, a room 
in the third story of the War Depart- 
ment. He used to come there sometimes 
rather than send for me, because he was 
very fond of walking, and liked to go 
about a good deal. He came in and shut 
the door. 

‘¢ Dana,” he said, ‘I am very anxious 
about this vote. It has got to be taken 
next week. The time is very short. It 
is going to be,a great deal closer than I 
wish it was.” 

“There are plenty of Democrats who 
wish to vote for it,’’ I replied, ‘and 
who will vote for it. There is Governor 
English, of Connecticut; I think he is 
sure, isn’t he?’’ 
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‘Qh, yes, he is sure, on the merits of 
the question.” 

‘‘Then,”’ said I, ‘‘ there’s Sunset Cox, 
of Ohio. How is he?” 

‘He is sure and fearless. But there 
are some others that I am not clear 
about. There are three that you can 
deal with better than anybody else, per- 
haps, as you know themall. I wish you 
would send for them.” 

He told me who they were; it isn’t 
necessary to repeat the names here. One 
man was from New Jersey and two from 
New York. 

‘¢ What will they be likely to want?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said the President; 
“T don’t know. It makes no difference, 
though, what they want. Here is the 
alternative, that we carry this vote or be 
compelled to raise another million and I 
don't know how many more men, and 
fight no one knows how long. It isa 
question of three votes or new armies.’’ 

‘* Well, sir,’’ said I, “‘ what shall I say 
to these gentlemen ?”’ 

‘1 don’t know,’’ said he; ‘ but I say 
this to you, that whatever promise you 
make to those men, I will perform it.’’ 

Well, now, this is a fact that I do not 
think is recorded in any history. I don’t 
believe my friend Thomas C. Acton, who 
sits back there, ever heard of it before. 
I sent for the men, and saw them one by 
one. I found that they were afraid of 
their party. They said that some fellows 
in the party would be down on them. 
Two of them wanted internal revenue 
collectors appointed. Said I, ‘ You shall 
have it.”” Another one wanted a very 
important appointment about the Custom- 
House of New York. I knew the man 
well whom he wanted to have appointed. 
He was a Republican, though the Con- 
gressman wasa Democrat. I had served 
with him in the Republicari Party County 
Committee of New York. The office 
was worth perhaps $20,000 a year. 
When the Congressman stated the case, 
I asked him, ‘Do you want that?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said he. 

‘* Well,” Lanswered, “ you shall have 
it.” 

“‘T understand, of course,’’ said he, 
“that you are not saying this on your 
own authority ?”’ 
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Oh, no,” said I; ‘Iam saying it on 
the authority of the President.” 

Well, he voted; the amendment was 
carried, and slavery was abolished by 
constitutional prohibition in all of the 
United States. That was done, and I 
felt that this little piece of side politics 
was one of the most judicious, humane, 
and wise pieces of executive authority 
that I had ever assisted in or witnessed. 
[Applause. ] 

But this appointment in the New York 
Custom-House was to wait a few weeks 
until the term of the actual incumbent 
had run out. My friend, the Democratic 
Congressman, was quite willing. Hesaid, 
‘That’s all right; I am in no hurry.” 
Well, before the time had expired, Mr. 
Lincoln was murdered, and Andrew 
Johnson became President. I had gone 
away, and was in the West, when one 
day I got a telegram from Roscoe Conk- 
ling: !*Come to Washington.’’ So I 
went. He said,— 

‘‘T want you to go and see President 
Johnson and tell him that this is a sacred 
promise of Mr. Lincoln’s, and that it 
must be kept.”’ 

Then 1 went to the White House and 
saw President Johnson. 

“This is Mr. Lincoln’s promise,” I 
urged. ‘He regarded it as saving the 
necessity of another call for troops, and 
raising perhaps a million men to continue 
the war. I trust, Mr. President, that 
you will see your way clear to execute 
this promise.” 

‘Well, Mr. Dana,’ he replied, ‘I 
don’t say that I won’t, but I have ob- 
served, in the course of my experience, 
that such bargains tend to immorality.”’ 
[Laughter.] 

The appointment was not made. Iam 
happy to say, however, that the gentle- 
man to whom the promise was given 
never found any fault either with Presi- 
dent Lincoln or with the assistant secre- 
tary, who had been the means of making 
the promise to him. [Applause.] 

There is perceptible, I think, a very 
decided disposition to convert this great 
element in our history, the saviour of the 
nation, the man who brought us through 
that terrible Civil War with our liberties 
undiminished, to convert him into a kind 
of hero of romance, a legendary figure. 
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He is sometimes thought to have been 
queer and eccentric, and there are a good 
many stories that seem to favor that idea. 
I never found anything eccentric in him. 
I found only wisdom and humor; humor 
that never failed and that always was 
fresh, delightful, and relieving to the 
awful seriousness of the duties that we 
were engaged in every day. 

I remember one evening, just before 
the Presidential election of 1864. The 
decision, it was plain, would turn on the 
vote of Pennsylvania; and the State 
election of Pennsylvania, which then 
took place in October, a month before the 
Presidential election, was pretty sure to 
show how the Presidential election would 
go in that State. So on the evening of 
the day when that election had been held, 
we were all gathered in the War De- 
partment,—the President, Mr. Stanton, 
Chief-Justice Chase, Mr. Welles, and the 
principal generals that were then in 
Washington. Perhaps there were twenty 
gentlemen there. When I came in: at 
about ten o’clock, the President said to 
me, ‘* Come here, Dana; sit down here.”’ 
So I sat down beside him, The others 
were all sitting around as solemn as a 
camp-meeting. [Laughter.] 

Indeed, it was a pretty solemn occa- 
sion, because on the decision of this 
election hung the question whether we 
were there or were not there. The Presi- 
dent looked over to me and suid, ‘‘ Did 
you ever read anything of Petroleum V. 
Nasby ?”’ I answered yes. ‘ Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I want to read you something.” 
So he began to read just loud enough for 
me to hear. Mr. Stanton couldn’t stand 
this. He got up and. went off into the 
telegraph-room that was just alongside. 
Presently he opened the door and called 
me: ‘1 have got something for you.” 
So I went into the telegraph office. I 
found that he hadn’t any work for me. 
He simply wanted to objurgate the man 
who could sit down at such time and 
read such silly, stupid stuff as that. 
{Laughter.] But that constant humor 
which Mr. Lincoln infused into every- 
thing was really what saved him, and 
brought him through the whole of this 
immense suffering and struggle in good 
health and spirits at last. 

I ought tosay that this disposition that 
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I have just referred to, to invent queer 
stories about Mr. Lincoln, is getting cor- 
rected. The life of him which Mr. 
McClure is now publishing, and which 
Miss Ida Tarbell is writing, is based upon 
a thorough investigation of the facts in 
his history and his family’s history, and 
the history of his childhood, and the ex- 
perience of the family in Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Illinois ; an investigation that 
has not been made before. It proves in 
the first place that Mr. Lincoln did not 
come of a trifling, silly, or stupid family. 
He belonged to the Lincolns of Hingham, 
Mass., and he was related to the famous 
Governor Lincoln. Many stories about 
his marriage, too, are not so. Lincoln 
was a straight, upright, respectable man. 
He was a poor man, picking up knowl- 
edge as best he could, and rising by his 
own talent until he reached a great place 
in the bar of Illinois, and finally became 
President of the United States. 

I regard the book which Mr. McClure 
is publishing as a public benefaction. 
With this book presenting all these 
minute details, and with the great work 
of Hay and Nicolay, Mr. Lincoln’s pri- 
vate secretaries, giving the most impor- 
tant, documents, we shall have amply 
satisfactory and faithful accounts of per- 
haps the greatest man in modern Amer- 
ican history; perhaps the greatest man 
in the modern history of mankind. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Let me bring these reminiscences to a 
close with another story which relates to 
the last day of Mr. Lincoln’s life. It 
was one of my duties in the War Depart- 
ment to receive the reports of the officers 
of the Secret Service in every part of the 
country. One cloudy afternoon I gota 
telegram from the Provost Marshal in 
Portland, Maine, saying: “ I have posi- 
tive information that Jacob Thompson 
will pass through Portland to-night in or- 
der to take a steamer for England. What 
are your orders?” Jacob Thompson, of 
Mississippi, as you know, had been Sec- 
retary of the Interior in President Buch- 
anan’s administration. He was a con- 
spicuous Secessionist, and for some time 
had been employed in Canada as a semi- 
diplomatic agent of the Confederate gov- 
ernment, getting up raids, of which the 
notorious attack on St. Albans, Vermont, 
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was aspecimen. I took the telegram and 
went down and read it to Mr. Stanton. 
His order was prompt: “ Arrest him!” 
But as I was going out of the door, he 
called to me and said, ‘‘ No, wait. Better 
go over and see the President.’ 

At the White House all business was 
over, and I went into the President’s 
business room without meeting any one. 
Opening the door, there seemed to be no 
one in the room, but as I was turning to 
go out, Mr. Lincoln called me from a 
little side room, where he was washing 
his hands,— 

‘¢ Halloo, Dana,” said he. 
it? What's up?” 

Then I read him the telegram. 

‘¢ What does Stanton say ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ He says arrest him, but that I should 
refer the question to you.’’ 

‘Well,’ said he, slowly, wiping his 
hands, ‘“‘no, I rather think not. When 
you have got an elephant by the hind leg, 
and he is trying to run away, it’s best to 
let him run.” 

With this direction I returned to the 
War Department. 

“Well, what says he?’’ asked Mr. 
Stanton. 

“He says that when you have got 
an elephant by the hind leg and he is 
trying to run away, it’s best to let him 
run.” 

‘Oh, stuff!’’ said Stanton. ; 

That night I was awaked from a 
sound sleep with the news that Mr. Lin- 
coln had been shot, and that the secre- 
tary wanted me at Manager Ford’s house. 
I found the President lying unconscious, 
though breathing heavily, on a bed in a 
small side room, while all the members 
of the Cabinet and the chief justice with 
them, were gathered in the adjoining par- 
lor. They seemed to be almost as much 
paralyzed as the unconscious sufferer 
within the little chamber. The surgeons 
said there was no hope. Mr. Stanton 
alone was in full activity. 

‘Sit down here,” said he; ‘‘I want 
you.”’ : 

Then he began and dictated orders one 
after another, which I wrote out and sent 
swiftly to the telegraph. All those orders 
were required to keep the business of the 
government in full motion till the crisis 
should be over. It was perhaps two 
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o’clock in the morning before he said, 
“That’s enough. Now you can go 
home.” 

The next morning just about daylight 
I was awaked by a rapping on a lower 
window. It was Colonel Pelouze, of the 
Adjutant-General’s office, who said,— 

‘¢Mr. Dana, the President is dead, and 
Mr. Stanton directs you to arrest Jacob 
Thompson.” 

The order was sent to Portland, but 
Thompson couldn’t be found there. He 
had taken the Canadian road to Halifax. 

And so Lincoln finished his marvelous 
career and passed to the other world, 
leaving other men to deal with the ardu- 
ous and perilous questions of reconstruc- 
tion. He had, indeed, done enough, and 
it may be he was even fortunate in the 
tragedy of his death. Who knows? 

But as we bid him farewell to-night, 
we can declare that while he was great 
in genius, in character, and in .opportu- 
nities, he was even greater in sanity of 
heart and elevation of spirit. While he 
was entirely human, there was no mean 
fibre in his composition, no base, petty, 
selfish impulse in his soul. 


Hapless Constantinople. 
(From the Fortnightly Review.) 


THE DESTRUCTIVE INVASION OF THE 
GREAT CITY IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue siege of Tyre by Alexander, of 
Syracuse by Nicias, of Carthage by 
Scipio, the two sieges of Jerusalem by . 
Titus and by Godfrey, the successive 
sackings of Rome, the defense of Rhodes 
and Malta against the Turks,—none of 
these can quite equal in vivid color and 
breathless interest the two great captures 
of Constantinople, and certainly the last. 
It stands out on the canvas of history by 
the magnitude of the issues involved to 
religion, to nations, to civilization, in 
the glowing incidents of the struggle, 
in the heroism of the defense and of the 
attack, in the dramatic catastrophe and 
personal contrast of two typical chiefs, 
one at the head of the conquerors and 
the other of the defeated. And, by a 
singular fortune, this thrilling drama, in 
a great turning-point of human civiliza- 
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tion, has been told in the most splendid 
chapter of the most consummate history 
which our language has produced. 

The storming and sack of Constanti- 
nople in the fourth crusade by a mixed 
host of Venetian, Fiemish, Italian, and 
French filibusters, a story so well told by 
Mr. E. Pears in his excellent mono- 
graph, was not only one of the most 
extraordinary adventures of the Middle 
Ages, but one of the most wanton crimes 
against civilization committed by feudal 
lawlessness and religious bigotry at a 
time of confusion and superstition. It is 
a dark blot on the record of the church 
and on the memory of Innocent III., 
and a standing monument of the anarchy 
and rapacity to which feudalism was 
liable to degenerate. 

The sack of Constantinople by the so- 
called soldiers of the cross in the thir- 
teenth century was far more blood-thirsty, 
more wanton, more destructive than the 
storming of Constantinople by the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed in the fifteenth 
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century. It had far less historic justi- 
fication, it had more disastrous effects on 
human progress, and it introduced a less 
valuable and less enduring type of civil- 
ized life. The crusaders, who had no 
serious aim but plunder, effected nothing 
but destruction. They practically anni- 
hilated the east Roman empire, which 
never recovered from this fatal blow. It 
is true that the Byzantine empire had 
been rapidly decaying for more than a 
century, and that its. indispensable ser- 
vice to civilization was completed. But 
the crusading buccaneers burned down a 
great part of the richest city of Europe, 
which was a museum and remnant of 
antiquity; they wantonly destroyed 
priceless works of art, buildings, books, 
records, and documents. They effected 
nothing of their own purpose, and what 
they indirectly caused was a stimulus to 
Italian commerce, the dispersion through 
Europe of some arts, and the removal of 
the last barrier against the entrance of 
the Moslem into Europe. 








